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Preface 


In memorable tales, fairies might have been there unwritten 
in different comers of Manipur. In the edition Oral Narratives of 
Manipur, our Assistant Professor Dr. Chirom Raj ketan Singh has 
generously transformed the unwritten written and has made the 
untold told. We highly appreciate his capability; he has left no 
stone unturned to make it possible to have published the edition. 
It is the pride of our college that he has brought out it in an 
exhaustive volume. He has collected the narrative from valley and 
hilly places of it. It will enrich the Manipuri literature’s bam in 
narratives. 

Literature is the mirror of a society, the oral literature too 
gave an impact of the past prevalent society. We can visualize the 
past culture and customs by reading our Prof.’s narratives. It will 
be very useful for the future citizens’ of Manipur. 


Ksh. Shamu Singh 

Principal 

Kha Manipur College, Kakching 



Editor’s Note 


Oral narrative has been an important area of investigation 
among the fields dedicated the study of human society and culture. 
The tales which have been existed in oral tradition for generations 
are known as oral narrative. Basically under this very term myth, 
legend, folktale, fairytale are covered. By the folklorists oral 
narratives have been studied as one of the domain fields of oral 
literature. The myth which has been an important genre of oral 
narrative is the source of folk religion of a community. Since myths 
are inseparably associated with the sacred history and civilization 
of a group they are keys to define the identity of the people. For 
instance the gods and goddesses mentioned in the creation myth 
of the Meiteis are still continued to worship by the community and 
at the same time it has remained as the source of origin of the 
Meitei pantheoa With the emergence of revivalist movement Meitei 
myth has consequently become a medium to redefine the cultural 
identity of Manipur existed in pre-Hindu period. 

Legends are also required to study with special attention. 
Although characteristically legends are distinguished from myths 
both are strictly based on belief. Legends are those tales which 
are believed to be taken place very recently on this earth in which 
the incidents associated with the tales are evidenced by various 
landscapes and the cultural memory. Such characteristics of legend 
distinguished from folktales. Belief narrative is a school of studies 
in legend which has dominantly occupied a significant place in the 
current trends of international folklore scholarship. It has 
undoubtedly proved that the international folklorists of the century 
are seriously concerned with this genre of oral narrative. 


The elements constituted with the myths and the legends 
need a serious attention of studies. It will lead towards 
understanding the social and cultural identity of a group. Moreover, 
the other genres of oral narrative like folktale, fairytale etc. are 
also existed as a living tradition for centuries with us. Although 
giving amusement has been the prime function of a folktale many 
scholars ar e actively involved still today in this particular field since 
the beginning of 18 ,h century. It may be said that the academic 
discipline of folklore itself was emerged with the study of folktales. 

Towards creating the cultural, social and emotional 
integrity among the people of North East India there should be a 
vital role to be played by the oral narratives. With this conceptual 
background a proposal for organizing a Two Day National Seminar 
on Oral Narratives of North East India was submitted to the 
University Grants Commission. Understanding the need of the 
hours to organize such a seminar at the national level the UGC 
had kindly approved the proposal. Subsequently, the same was 
organized at the premises of the Kha-Manipur College, Kakching 
from 3-4 May, 2015. In which sixty four abstracts had been 
received by the organizer. All the abstracts were examined by an 
expert committee and out the submitted sixty four abstracts sixty 
had been approved for paper presentations in different academic 
sessions. Of these, six papers were from Assam, two from 
Mizoram, two from visva- bharati University, West Bengal, one 
from NEHU, Shillong and forty nine from different institutions and 
colleges including Manipur University. 

The present book is a collection of papers presented in 
the seminar which are approved by the scholars chaired in different 
sessions of the seminar and the expert committee. For the 
conduction of the works of publication an editorial board has been 
constituted. Since the official languages ofthe seminar was Manipuri 



and English the presented papers have prepared to publish in two 
different books in Manipuri and English under different titles. English 
publication is bringing out with the title “ Oral narratives ofManipuff 
as all the papers included in this volume are on the oral narratives 
of Manipur only. The views expressed in the papers are author’s 
own. The editorial board is very thankful to all the authors for 
their kind acceptance to include their valuable papers in this 
volume. 


Editor 
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ORAL NARRATIVES OF NORTH EAST INDIA 

Dr S. Sanatombi 

Professor of Folklore 
Department of Manipuri 
Manipur University 

Oral Narrative constitutes the largest portion of 
folk or oral literature, and it comprises basically myth, legend and 
folktale of a community, a group of people big or small that have 
traditionally been handed down orally over the years through 
generations. Myths are prehistoric stories of creation, showing 
origins of living beings, humans, animals, birds and other 
non-human beings, that is, natural objects, associated with the 
culture of a place and that they give expression to the religious 
beliefs, sacred rituals, and other traditions that are bound up with 
the people’s faith. On the other hand, legends are stories that 
grew with the growth of the culture engendering beliefs, rituals, 
quasi-historical incidents, strange natural phenomenon merged with 
supernatural power, both sacred and temporal and contemporaiy. 
While folktales are constructed out ofhuman imagination, creatively 
reconstructed with hidden meaning often with a moral and didactic 
purpose, primarily in order to teach and entertain. Such stories 
give primacy to daily happenings, more charged with practical 
knowledge dealing with man, and other living beings and natural 
objects, such as the foolish son-in-law, cruel step mother, 
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transformation of the frog into a man or a bird, the wise man, 
numskull taies, wit tales, ogre tales etc. Thus in myths gods and 
superhuman beings are generally the characters; in legends both 
human and supernatural beings are the characters, and in folktales 
the characters range from ordinary human beings to animals, birds, 
witches, ogres, giants, trees, lakes, hills and so on. 


These narratives are often rendered in prose, hence they 
are termed “prose narratives”. Before folklore was recognized as 
an academic discipline in the West attention to the collection and 
study of myths, legends and folktales was given as early as the 
19* century; the proper study of folklore was witnessed in Europe 
and America in the early decades of the 20 lh century. The names 
of Malinowski and Claude Levi-Strauss are associated with 
making outstanding contributions to the myth studies. Similarly, 
Linda Degh made a name for herself while contributing to the 
study of legends, and so did Antti Aame and Stith Thomson as far 
as the study of folktales is concerned. 

To have chosen “Oral Narratives of North East India” as 
the premise of the Two-Day National Seminar being organized 
by the Manipuri Department, Kha AManipur College, Kakching 
underscores the urgency of embarking upon an academic inquiry 
into the study of this vast field in the multi-ethnic region towards 
revisiting the vital organ of the people of North East to establish 
the distinct identity of this charming land, the exotic region of India 
The Northeastern states of Assam, Manipur, Nagaland, 


Meghalaya, Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh and Tripura have the 
composite culture of the different ethnic groups and communities. 


Manipur alone has 34 ethnic communities with their own distinct 


myths, legends and folktales, proverbs, riddles and other forms of 
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oral literature. The diversity and richness of the oral narratives has 
still remained unexplored though, and whatever investigations made 
become sketchy, insufficient and unwholesome because research 
in this area has not been taken up v/ith seriousness by trained 
folklorists. Our endeavour in this regard should be directed towards 
documentation, preservation, archiving of the varied and 
multi-coloured oral narratives of the entire North East for academic 
ends by the application of diverse tools and methods of global 
folklore research. A systematic analysis of the field work findings 
will throw immensely important information about the culture and 
ethnography of different groups which again can be used for 
comparative analysis by which to bring into focus different aspects 
of our cultural heritage based on differences and similarities. We 
can also investigate the Cinderella tales of the North East, for 
instance the Manipuri fairy tale “Sandrembi Chaisra” and “Teja 
and Teji” of Assam as to arrive at finding whether or not they 
contain similar AT type, or how closely they are similar or how 
different they are according to the cultural variations. Both tales 
can be identified with the international Type Index AT510+AT408 
of Aame-Thompson. The folktales of the region, a sheaf from 
different cultural backgrounds can be similarly classified such that 
a tale type index of the North East is envisaged. 

Many seminars and conferences in the region have pointed 
out that the North East is gifted with being the repository of folklore 
materials spread over the nook and comer of the region. 
Characteristically North East is an oral society with the oral history 
as the very foundation of its civilization like that of Africa, in contrast 
to the material civilization, and technology oriented Western society. 
The absence of written records and data of our society save some 
communities further proves that ours is soundly an oral based 
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society. That we have not fully explored the virgin field and the 
pivotal role of oral narratives in framing the oral history of the 
people of the region is not exaggerated. Of other aspects of oral 
narratives the creation myths and origin tales of the ethnic 
communities have not only shown their variety rather than 
differences but also their consanguinities and affinities. All these 
have strongly suggested that there can be a common bond of 
cultural integration of the people of the entire North East across 
ethnic lines. Far from being unity in diversity or a salad bowl we 
have a common heritage of being the descent of a race. We are 
tightly held by the same root that spreads far and wide in time. 

The cultural and ethnographic significance of such forms 
of oral narratives as myths, legends and folktales is that they are 
the powerful identifiers of the specific cultures. Intertwined with 
the whole belief system, rites, religion, customs, practices, 
costumes, food habits, traditions and rites of passage they are the 
cultural mosaic of the people. 

Our task as researchers, ethnographers and folklorists is 
both challenging and engaging for we have in the first place to 
collect the available oral narratives of the North East on scientific 
lines to generate authentic research thereafter. This involves a 
journey from field work data collection to computerization and 
archiving of the so collected material, and transformation of the 
oral material into written form both in the original dialects or 
languages and in English which will make intercultural research 
feasible. Emphasis should be laid on this in the shortest time possible 
- the sooner the better. The future of orature still extant is not 
guaranteed; rather it is overshadowed by oblivion due to the rapid 
life style changes, technological advancement and modernization/ 
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globalization. Once this is done analysis of the material by using 
folkloristic method can be done. The use of Aame Thompson s 
Type Index can make an attempt to classify the tales of the North 
East, and then another method that would suit the convenience of 
motif analysis is Stith Thompson’s Motif Index. Levi Straussian 
and Proppian structural methods, psychoanalysis, 
post-structuralism, feminism, gender studies, post-colonialism, 
Marxism and cultural studies will enrich the study of the folklore 
of the North East. The relationship between folklore and other 
disciplines like media, film can also vigorously enhance the scope 
of our folklore studies. 

Such seminars as this may address some of these issues 
by which the rich potential of our folklore can be explored, and 
that will evolve a line of thinking ensuring the futuristic development 
of folklore scholarship in the region. 




Oral Narratives of Khurukhui Muga 

Dr Louriyam Shantani Devi 
Assistant Professor 
Presidency College, Motbung 


Introduction: 


Khurkhul is one of the Lois in Manipur who has different 
culture, faith and tradition. It locates at around 17/18 km, from 
the city, Imphal, the capital of Manipur. Khurkhuls are very hard 
working people. They do not judge any work, as an odd job. In 
fact, they worked every kind of job passionately. They believed, 
they should never feel ashamed of working any type of work until, 
they are not stealing or hurting someone. They normally take meal 
(both lunch and dinner) very early, as they say,” a day’s work is 
never over until the meal is over”. Their lunch and dinner are so 
early that they need light in lunch, while they do not need it in 
dinner. This is followed in some of the families, even now a days. 

The Kabrangtin means ‘silk warm’ is also known as 
Leimatin, but the kabrangtin found in Khurkhul is called as 
Kabrang Leimareltin. The old generation believed, since the time 
of their inhabitation in the Khurkhul village, they have been living 
together with it. This could be the reason why there are dance steps 
like, collecting leimareltin mathi means ‘ silk warm's dung’, plucking 
kabrang mana means ‘mulberry leaves’ and langlangba means 
‘reeling’ in laiboukhuthek! of Ichumleima haraoba 2 It does not 
only contribute in economy but also made a reason of making. 
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Khurkhul a popular name in Manipur, as Khurkhul muga is as 
popular as Sekmaiyoo 3 . For instance, if a Khurkhul happened to 
make new friends, their often question to him/her are - What is 
the price of Khurkhul muga shawl ? How do we order it? Is it 
very popular? And so on. 

Every new person seems to be interested in Khurkhul 
muga. Its quality and uniqueness is clearly state and shown when 
Dr.L. Bino in The Lois of Manipur said that Khurkhul muga is 
the most expensive and best quality of silk found in Manipur. In 
another book Tampak Loi Mashil, when Lois had to offer the 
finest gift to the Meitei king, Khurkhul muga was offered by 
Khurkhuls. So, it will not be wrong when we appreciate the value, 
quality and popularity of Khurkhul muga. However, some 
Khurkhuls think that there is no difference in the muga thread 
between the cocoons taken from neighbor localities and the 
cocoons reared in Khurkhul, though people often claimed 
Khurkhul’s product to be better than others. So, Khurkhuls 
considered it as a gift to them by Mother Nature. 

Origin of Khurkhul muga 

According to an oral story in Khurkhul KabrangMuga 
Hourakpham the origin of leimareltin is from Kabo. Once upon 
a time, Lamleima, the seventh wife of a king of Kabo went inside 
her mosquito net and reel muga thread from her mouth, every 
evening. She sold it in the market. It made her not only satisfy her 
food and cloths, but also led a luxurious life. One unlucky evening, 
the king happened to see what his wife was doing inside her 
mosquito net. He slightly squat, keeping his hands on his knees 
and screamed “ Heima! What are you doing?” The queen was 
unconscious, leading it to her dead. When she reached lairamlen 4 . 
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the king of Khamnung 5 asked her to go back, as her life span on 
earth was not over yet. He also asked her to spread her beautiful 
muga thread throughout the world. However, she decided that 
she will not go back at the castle of Kabo king. She began her 
journey, to find a place of her. There was a heavy rain and lightning 
when she reached Khurkhul. The queen met with a kind woman 
who was an old widow by the name Shanahanbi. The widow 
came to her field with a sickle in her hand. After some talk, she 
proposed and insisted to the queen to stay with her if she did not 
mind. She promised to love and care her like her own child. The 
queen denied to go with her on that night, however, she requested 
to come the next morning and take her home. She asked the old 
woman to love and care her like her own child. The next morning 
when she came to the field, the queen was no longer there, instead 
there was a moth on one of the leaves of the tree in her field. She 
took the moth and came home. She adopted it as her own daughter. 

There is another story that has some similarity with the 
previous story. It is an oral story of Khurkhuls. Through this story, 
its origin is narrated generation to generation. Long, long ago there 
was a king. His first wife worked very hard, but she was not 
wealthy, whereas his second wife who does not work much was 
very wealthy. His second wife used to reel silk thread from her 
mouth, inside her mosquito net, every evening. One day, the king 
saw how his wife was reeling the silk thread from her mouth. He 
slightly squat, keeping his hands on his knees and screamed 
“Heima!” suddenly. His wife was unconscious and died out of 
shame. The next day, the king and his men went to his wife’s 
grave, to offer delicious meal. In an unexpected way, they found a 
tree growing on her grave. There was a small larvae on a leave. 
The king asked if she was incarnated by his lovely wife, if so, he 
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asked her to come with him and continue reeling silk thread without 
anyone’s disturbance. He took care of that larvae in his house 
since that day, planting mulberry tree for it. Both the oral stories 
believed that it was incarnated by the last wife of a king. So, they 
name it leima tin means ‘queen insect’. 

Khurkhuls, still, do not khu-u shoitba means ‘slightly 
squat, keeping hands on both knees’ while watching the 
leimareltins; nor they say ‘Heima! ’;if there is heavy rainfall with 
thunder and lightning, a sickle is kept by the side of leimareltins. 
So, rearing Khurkhul muga is not only a means of earning but 
practicing their ‘ faith’, for Khurkhuls. 

How Khurkhuls reared leimareltin 

Khurkhuls see an auspicious day to bring leimareltin 
phoudi means ‘cocoons with which they will start their rearing’ at 
home. They bring it with khoichu leikahm or charcoal. The 
leimareltin phoudi will be taken inside the house after mei okpa 6 . 

The cocoons are kept in a proper place to wait till hatch 
into moths. The ten days is normal duration, they take to hatch, 
after its arriving. These moths laid eggs after ten days. A paper or 
a piece of cloth are used to lay the eggs. Latter, the paper/ cloth is 
folded and keep in a proper place, for nearly ten days. If they find 
eggs which are not hatch even after ten days, they keep it as it is. 
Those eggs will hatch by the next year. This is called leima 
hanjinbi. The bom leimareltins are gathered on a piece of paper/ 
cloth kept on yangkok? or humai * with the help of a long chicken 
feather. It is called leima khetthaba. 
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How Khurkhuls categorized leimareltin based on their stages 

They can be put into four stages 

Tuhao: those leimareltins which are just hatch from the 
eggs. They eat the baby leaves of mulberry tree which are 
at the top most of a branch. They either cut the leaves into 
small pieces by a knife or tear it into small pieces by hand. 

Ika: those leimareltins who woke up after sleeping two 
yaheep 9 . They will eat the leaves which are next to the 
leaves ate by Tuhao. Here also, the leaves should be in 
small pieces. If they scattered out of the paper/cloth, they 
were kept, a long chicken feather is used to gather them. 

Khongjai: those ika leimareltins who woke up after 
two and half yaheep. They eat the leaves next to what 
ika ate. They can eat the leave as it is, there is no need to 
make it small pieces. 

Chaklep: those khongjai leimareltins are those who 
woke up after three yaheep. They are fully grown 
leimareltins. They ate all the old leaves. 

Khurkhuls defined the quality of Khurkhul muga long 
depending on the seasons. 

Khurkhuls reared leimareltin four times in a year. They 
also defined the quality and beauty of the Khurkhul muga 
thread depending, in which season they reared them 

Kalen lang means summer thread: those leimareltins 
reared in the month of Phairel-Lamta means February- 
March are called kalen lang. 

Kalen manao lang means thread of summer’s younger 
brother/sister those leimareltins reared in the month ofShajibu- 
Kalen means April-May are called kalen manao lang. 
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Chingjin lang means rainy season thread: those 
leimareltins reared in the month of Inga-Ingen means 
Jime-July are called chingjin lang. 

Langban lang : those leimareltins reared in the month 
of Langban means September are called langban lang. 
Some of them says that Ningtham lang is better than 
Kalen lang, considering it, to be the best among them. 
Kalen manao lang 's quality is less than kalen lang. 
Chingjin lang is the least good quality of them. 

The best way to see if the leimareltil is ready to spin a 
silk cocoon is, by checking whether it still has black color inside 
it’s body or not. This can be done by lifting it in the light, if we see 
dark portion that means it’s not ready; if it’s transparent and sees 
no dark portion, it is ready. Those leimareltins who are ready to 
spin, increase their beauties with the glistening shine, giving an 
impression of silver and shades of gold. 

They will be taken to chandrei 10 and leave them there to 
spin the cocoon. Some people used i:n", Shanghai 12 with some 
straws, so that they will not linger to each other. These days, egg 
cover paper is also commonly use. 

They removed the cocoons after two/three days of spin. 
This is called mahum shetpa. These cocoons are dried in the 
sun, leaving some of them, for next season’s rearing. They checked 
whether the cocoons are ready to reel the thread or not; if they 
made krong-krong sounds, it’s ready. The cocoons are golden 
color with reddishness, it’s amazingly beautiful to see. The 
leimareltin' s cocoon is a bit smaller to other cocoons of silk 
warms. If we keep the cocoons for more than a year it becomes 
hard to reel the thread, and also loss its beauty and quality. It 
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takes almost three months to rear leimareltin. However, the 
summer season’s leimareltil ripped two/three days earlier to 
winter seasons. 

Materials used in reeling the thread : 

These are some important materials that Khurkhuls used 
to reel the silk thread from the cocoons- chaphu,yakaibi, small 
rod, chegap, utong, tamangkhok makhok and so on. 

Chaphu : it is a pot where they boiled the cocoons. Their 
earlier generations used clay pot, however, now a days, 
people used any kind of pot which they find comfortable. 

Yakabi: it is five/six feets long bamboo; around two feet 
is divided into half each, to hold the pot in between it The 
top of the yakabi is tied by cane so that it will not break. 
The end of the top will lean on a wall while reeling the 
thread. 

Small rod: in the middle portion of the divided area of the 
yakabi, a small rod/ umbrella will be fixed, bridging the 
two opposite sides of the bamboo. 

Utong: this is a small bamboo tube. It is inserted on the 
top of small rod making it free to spin. 

Tamangkhok makhok: it is made of bamboo. It length 
around one or one and half feet. It’s wide is round in 
shape. The top is made a bit pointed, so that another 
utong can be inserted. 

Chegap: it is also made of bamboo. It is two inches wide 
and two feet long; a slight split is made on the top, which 
is used to start the quest for the one true thread. 
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How to reel the thread 
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A pot of water is boiled on the fire. This can be done 
either on stone or brick or clay made hearth. The pot is called 
langphu. Th eyakabi will hold the face of the pot, while the top 
end is lean on the wall of the house or bamboo made wall (made 
particularly for reeling purpose). The dried cocoons should remove 
the outer thin layer, then it is put inside the pot. They need to 
drench thoroughly. The chegap will try to bring up the starting 
thread of reel in between its split. The starting thread is tied on the 
utong that is hang on the small rod. The top of the tamangkhok 
is bang on the utong to reel the thread. In this process, the left 
hand try to keep the cocoons drenched, not allowing to float by 
stirring the water, pressing on the cocoons and so on; the right 
hand will spin the head of tamangkhok. 

It is very important to provide an exact amount of heat. If 
the heat is in large amount, the thread comes in bigger s ize and 
quick flow; if the heat is less in amount, the thread comes in small 
size and low flow. So, one should know the exact heat the pot 
needs to reel the beautiful and best quality silk thread. 

Another important concerned that one should know when 
reeling the thread is the exact length of the thread that can be pull 
out from the cocoons in one time. This is done by calculating the 
distance between the utong and tamangkhok. If one cannot carry 
on an accurate flow of length, this will led to loss of its beauty and 
quality. The cold water is pour while reeling, some times. 

The spoil parts of the thread means noils and the cradles 
can be used to make another type of thread. This thread is called 
langthi' 3 . However, this thread doesn’t look good. This is done 
with the help of thigh and hands. 
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How it is re-reel 

Tawot is used to re-reel the thread. It is short in length. It 
is around one feet long. The left hand side holds it and spin 
accordingly, while the right hand makes way of the thread to the 
tawot. The tamangl 4 is hold in between the big and index toes. 
Their experienced easily make them reliable to decide when the 
thread is langkhai 15. After they are done with re-reeling, each 
langkhai is tied lightly on its top. They are kept beautifully, shinning 
and silky. 

They are supposed to re-reel the thread as soon as its 
reel, else, it may get dried making it uneasy to re-reel. In this case, 
they put it inside the water again. If they find unwanted articles on 
the thread while re-reeling, it’s removed by teeth. This unwanted 
article is called langthi. 

Those langkhais are dried under the sun again. When its dry, 
they placed them in a lupak 16, after wrapping them with a clean and 
neat cloth, and also, not breaking the shape how it was dry. 

For casual wears, Khurkhuls weave mugakhudei, shawl 
both for men and women, phanek etc. If its for formal wear, they 
prefer to order outsiders who are professional. However, these 
days, Khurkhuls started weaving pheijom, phuritphi, shawl, phanek 
etc. If a non Khurkhul wants to order those cloths, she/he should 
do it in much advance period, else it is unlikely to get, because of 
its large number of customers.The amazing and unique quality of 
Khurkhul muga is that its color doesn’t get fade after washing. 

The culture of rearing Khurkhul muga in Khurkhul is 
primary source of income, next to paddy rice cultivation. If a 
person is lucky enough, she/he can earn up to fourteen/fifteen 
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thousand per season. They claimed that there might be seasons 
when they do not face good profit, but, they do not face lost too. 
So, in a place like Manipur, where unemployment issue is major 
effect in lives, it is very important to acknowledge, preserved and 
spread this culture and knowledge of silk rearing. 

Notes 

1 . laiboukhuthek: it is dance steps in a dance called laibou which 
is performed in laiharaoba. 

2. Ichumleima haraoba: it is the celebration of the forest deity of 
Khurkhul. 

3. Sekmai yoo: it is considered the best wine produced in Manipur. 

4. lairamlen: the place where souls lived. 

5. Khamnung: the name of the king where souls go after death. 

6. Mei oakpa : it is a tradition, practiced in Khurkhul. They believed, 
spirits, souls or black magic cannot effect fire. So it is used, to 
chase them. 

7. Yangkok: it is made of bamboo and cane. It is oven in oven 
shape. Its basic used is as an instrument to clean the rice. 

8. Humai: it is made of bamboo and cane. It is a big fan used 
while harvesting the paddy rice. 

9. Chandrei: it is specially made for leimareltin to spin a cocoon 
of silk thread around itself. 

10. 1:n : it is a kind of fishing net, they bind the ends of it together, 
making it like a bags where they put some straws, not allowing 
the leimareltins to linger. 

12. Shanghai: it is made of bamboo and cane basket. 

13 . Langthi: in this paper langthi means two things in first-the 
thread made out of noils and cradle, in second-the unwanted 
particle that comes out during the process of reeling. 

14. Tamang: the utong used on top of tamangkhok during reeling 
the thread is becomes tamang after the thread is reel on it. 
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Folksong is a type of song originating among the People 
of a country or area, passed by oral tradition from one singer or 
generation to the next often existing in several versions and marked 
generally by simple, modal melody and stanzaic narrative verse. 
Folksong in its natural state is poetry and music that is perpetuated 
not by writing or print but by oral transmission and in order to 
remain satisfactory and memorable to the community folksong 
must be founded on certain inflexible principles but constantly 
subj ected to individual variation. Folksong may change slightly or 
radically in the process of oral transmission. The folksongs of a 
Community is the index of an oral literature which is originated 
since the time of existence of the community. Oral tradition has 
been preserved through ages. Orality is often considered a symbol 
of culture and identity. 

If we study the folksong of a community in a scientific 
manner we will be able to acknowledge the varities of culture 
regarding the physical status of living, the outlook and inner 
ideology of thought, hopes and despairs etc. As such if we study 
the folksongs of the Meitei Community in a systematic way it will 
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enable us to acquaint with the different aspects of culture and also 
facilitates to generate a shared identity for this community. The 
Manipuri (Meitei) folksongs may be classified into 7 main groups 
ofsongs: 

1) Dharma amasung Eerat thouniga mari leinaba Eshei 
(Religious and Ritualistic Song ) 

2) Khutlang Eshei 

3) Shinshu-Shinbang Eshei (Work Song) 

4) Harao kummeiga mari leinaba Eshei (Ceremonial Songs) 

5) Naothem Eshei /Naoshum Eshei (Lullaby/ Cradle Songs) 

6) Angangsingna sannabagi Eshei (Play songs of the Children) 

7) Narrative folksongs 

1) Religious and Ritualistic Song: 

Since time immemorial materials of folksongs connected 
with religious and ritualistic are found abundantly in our community. 
Out of the folksongs of the Meiteis, many of the songs are closely 
related with the philosophy of old worships of this community. 
Besides, many a song of such kind are related with the performances 
of ritual in different stages of life of groups of this community and 
also serve as unavoidadle material towards the perfection for the 
activities. Such kind of song is connected with Lai Haraoba, praise 
to the Gods, prayers and performance of rituals. Mention may be 
made for Yakaiba, Nonglao Eshei, Paosha Eshei, Ougri, Khencho, 
Sana Lamok, Ahonglon, Anoirol and Hijan Hirao etc. For better 
study with details, such kind of song may be classified into three 
sub groups as follows: 

® Eerat thouniga mari leinaba Eshei (Ritualistic Song ) 

(ii) Leisem nungsem nattraga Thajawarigi nattraga Etihashki 
thoudok yaoba Eshei (Theory of creation of the Universe, 
Legends or song having historical events). 

(ra) N ungshi nungonda yumfam oiba Eshei (Romantic songs). 
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Ritualistic Song 

Abundant materials of such songs are available in the 
performances connected with religious and ritualistic activities. 
Ritualistic songs are mainly sung in praise of the qualities ofthe 
Creator and also worshipping. Besides it, Nonglao Eshei is sung 
when there is draught in the land or kingdom. Such a song is not 
sung in the day but in midnight by the male and female participants 
in the naked body.. Other forms of songs like Phougou Eshei, Sana 
Lamok, Yakeiba, Khoiju Lamok, Loutarol etc are also sung in 
many worshipping ceremonies. The song of Phougou runs thus: 

He Lairemma Phouoibi 
ToiToiToi 

Thangee Phoubi Peibiro 
ToiToiToi 
Chaku Lankubiro 
ToiToiToi 

Thangeena Chingdum Sabiro 
ToiToiToi 
Ho Lairema houoibi 
ToiToiToi 

(For abundant harvest of crops, the Meeteis sing Phougou Eshei) 

Theory of creation of the Universe, Legends or Song having 
historical events 

Among the songs connected with religious and ritualistic, 
many details regarding events of creation of the Universe are also 
available. Regarding the creation of Earth ‘Anoirol’ and ‘Ougri ’ 
are sung on the creation of Earth by Atingkok Shidaba and 
destruction by his brother Konjil Tuthokpa. Among the songs of 
historical events Hijan Hirao is also an important folksong. 
Description in this song tells about Luwang Ningthou Punsiba who 
ruled during 5 th to 7 th century A.D. The song of Hijan hirao runs 
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Lairen Meidingngu madairem 
Poirei seisakpa wangngam tengthabana 
Chingngu nanggi ahing, 

Chingnung chingkhongyakei chekna 
Ayuktana yendamang anganbada 
Laphu phamjinglangbu pham 
Pena nungngonbabu thadapam 
Cheijing yetta paina 
Chingu Ebungngo Nungbu 
Houro houro haina 
Ahing enung chingkhong yakeibasung 
Chingngu thoudonlomge hairakle... 

Romantic Song 

In the Paosha Eshei, ( Paosha is the Manipuri version of the 
English word conversation ) depicts the first love moment when 
Haraba and Nongthangleima met together, Haraba’s question to 
Nongthangleima desiring her name and her abode etc are 
mentioned in this romantic song. 

The song of paosha runs thus: 

Haraba: Sun tarunggi mathakta meiragi masak kumna 

Ngalna sannaripi nangbu 
Paima oina nung chungpi 
Tillang khoidabibuthorakle 
Pemma nangbu kanano? 

Nongthang Leima: Hoida he nahaba Apisa 
Leiku marum khoichoppa 
Leirai marum khoihaiba 
Leitum hunna paosaba 
Epal pullang kaireda 
Pullang luroi kaibabu 
Singbiroibu haibara 
Epalnabuhaingeine, singlamlo... 
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Besides, Panthoibi Sheisak may be worth- mentioning as 
example. In the Panthoibi Sheishak, Goddess Panthoibi came 
out in search of Nongpok Ningthou. In the course of her journey 
she reached Nongmai Ching hillock and came across Nongpok 
Ningthou. As soon as she met him, they recalled the happenings 
in their past life. They started singing and dancing together in merry 
making. 

2) Khutlang Eshei : 

It is a very old form of Manipuri Khunung Eshei originated 
since the time of Haraba as opined by Loitongbam Kalachand 
Singh. The meaning of Khutlang Eshei is song sung when one 
person helps another person for some outdoor physical work. 
Mainly it expresses emotional feelings of one’s romantic union, 
separation, likes, dislikes, beauty, ugliness, argument, disagreement, 
hopes and despairs etc. When sung it is sung in high tunes in places 
like meadows, lakes, fields and somewhat far away from 
habitations in the absence of elders. The Khutlang Eshei may be 
classified into two sub - classes according to the nature of song as: 

(i) Awai - Waikhum tounaduna sakpa (Question and Answer 
Song): 

Such songs are sung by lad and lass, man and woman 
expressing emotions of love and matters concerning with the 
romantic theme when face to face, mouth to mouth expressions 
are not possible due to unfavourable situations. 

For example: 

A) Male : Ha singel leirang chanura sakhenbi 

Leirang nakhoibu urubada 
Chingjao khoimu eihakki 
Paima pibuk hurabi 
Hainingba wadi pheiyum sa 
Lemlei ngarung pangumbi 
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Karamba korou numitta 
Hainingba wasibu 

Phongdokchaba ngamgadaba Enemacha 
Thanglen manj a pammubi. 

Female : Ha khoimu athoiba 

Pakhanggi napao tabada 
Nujaoibi eihaksu 
Paima pibuk hujeida 
Pamba keigi panggaldi 
Asongba narakna oineido 
Chekla pombigi panggaldi 
Malang nungsitna oineido 
Lemlei ngagi panggaldi 
Laij a eesingna oineido 
Nupigi panggaldi nipani 
Hainingbata haibiyu 
Apambata tambiyu pammuba. 

(ii) Naitom oina sakpa khutlang Eshei (Individual khutlang 
Eshei): 

Some lonely person like a ferry man, wood - cutter or 
shepherd after completing his day’s manual work returning home 
at dusk or late night sings in a high tone describing about his lover/ 
beloved one living far - away from him, uncared for any one’s 
hearing. 

3) Shinshu- Shinbang Eshei (Work Song): 

Among the inhabitants of this land, it is also prevalent that 
when performing a physical work of a person or family, other 
companions contribute their help and during the work such song 
is sung to overcome and refreshing their physical tiredness. Such 
a song is known as Shinshu - Shinbang Eshei ( Work Song). It 
can be sung by any individual. Besides this, after a particular 
Esheihanba (Songster) sings, the others follow it in a chorus form 
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also. The inhabitants of this land sing varities of songs during their 
physical works. Mention may be made for the songs sung during 
Moithap Naiba (Cotton spinning), cultivation, Loungak Eshei, 
Phousu- Eshei ( song sung during hand- pounding paddy) etc. 

The song of Moithap Naiba (cotton spinning) runs thus: 
Sinaiphansu keirungba 
Leipak wabu thokle wayello. 

Leipak wasu thoksanu 
Keirungbana wayellu 
Pichureigi phammangda 
Takup tarung ngalliba 
Karino khangningee. 

Takup tareng natteye 
Langngathel pakhang anaobana 
Kaorelgi kangmei khubagi nganbane... 

4) Ceremonial Songs: 

In a year, the Meeteis perform different kinds of Festivals. 
There are some festivals interrelated with the day-to-day life of 
the Meeteis and there are unavoidable songs for those festivals 
also. Among the ceremonial songs mention may be made for the 
song sung during the performance of Khamba-Thoibi dance of 
Lai-Haraoba. Besides the song sung during Thabal Chongba i.e. 
"Hori hori Bolla.." may also be treated as a rejoicing ceremonial 
song. The song runs thus: 

Esheihanba (songster) : Hori hori bolla 
Mayam (group) : He hori 

Esheihanba : Lamta Thagi Thanil da 

Horiboll yaoshang meithare. 

Sabi sanou pumnamak 
Khujeng paloinaduna 
Panthougi sumang mathoubungda 
Horigi yanggen chongbadi 
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Yengbagi penba naidare 
Sabisanounamahelle ... 

5) Naothem Eshei / Naoshum Eshei ( Lullaby/ Cradle Songs): 

These songs are sung to dissuade and divert the babies 
from crying or make it sleep. Naothem Eshei of the Meiteis may 
be regarded same as lullaby of the English . The practice of 
dissuading the babies by singing lullaby had been in vogue in this 
land since the time of Gods. For example, in the old manuscript 
book, “ Khoriphaba Naothemlon ” we find song to dissuade 
Khoriphaba from crying. Mostly such a song is sung by females 
like mother, grandmother, sister, aunt and elderly woman etc. 
Among the songs, one ofthe popular song is "ThaThathabungton". 

It runs thus: 

Thathathabungton 
Nacha morambi pobige 
Pobi sanam nambige 
Heibong amata huntharakoo 

6) Play songs of the children : 


Children are very much fond of playing. They sing various 
songs while playing. The Meitei children residing in the state of 
Manipur also are found singing varities of songs during the time of 
their play. The folksongs ofthe children are sung among themselves 
with equal ages having similar mental emotions and thinkings in 
their play. Such kind of song is sung inside the house, 
neighbourhood, courtyard and open ground etc. Some songs sung 
among the children themselves viz Kwak—Kwak, Se Se Seboti, 
Te Te Tenawa, Nom Nom Sagaiton and Tong Tong Tongdrumbi 
etc may be worth-mentioning as examples. 


The game of Kwak-Kwak (crow crow ) is recited when 
the boys perform the game of contest between Mapi Sabi (Mother) 
and Kwak Sabi ( crow’s role ). The word runs thus: 
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crow, crow, what kind of crow is that ? 

What is the news ? 

That is the news of Mayang crow 
That is the Mayang crow. 

The main theme of such play for the children is to sustain 
the contradiction between their native culture and the alien culture 
and to transmit the treasure of wisdom which has been subverted 
when the western culture is increasingly popular through royal 
patronage. The song is emphasised on the crooked nature of the 
Mayangs (Outsiders) during the reign of Maharaja Khagemba 
(17 th century ). So that the people may antagonise them forever. 

The game of Sebati Kaonaba (Stretching the foot by 
turn after sitting on ground raising the buttock a little with knees 
drawn up) . 

The song runs thus: 

Se Se (here it is ) Sebati 
Bhabani, son of Laishram 
Let us measure strength and 
See who can win. 

Let us root out it as in the case of kauna (reed). 

Let us break it with a jerk as in the case of Lotus - fibre. 
A fruit falls near the foot of Heitup pokpi.. 

Let us try to pick it up first. 

Let us make a bargain of towels/ wrapper. 

(On the condition that one who fails must lose it) 

The song also refers to the conflict between the mode of 
eating and dressing of Manipuri woman and those of the 
newcomers from the West. Unfortunately, most of the distinctive 
games of children are forgotten nowadays on account of the 
unhealthy tradition and infra- society traditions. 
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7 ) Narrative Folksongs: 

When the busy and heavy works of the seasonal 
agricultural works or activities are over, the rural inhabitants of 
this land, in the evening gather themselves at a community centre 
or at a suitable place to listen to narrative folksongs. These 
narrative folksongs are generally sung by professional singers, hired 
either from the same village or distant ones. There are two varieties 
of narrative singing, one is “Moirang Kanglei Eshei “ and the other 
is “ Khongjom parba”. 

Moirang Kanglei Eshei: 

All stories of this narrative song originated from Moirang, 
a historical place, of Manipur. Son of the popular stories of this 
narrative are Phouoibi - Akong, khamba- Thoibi, Haoba-Konu 
etc. This narrative was sung without any musical instrument as 
work or boat song in the fields of Loktak Lake. But in the later 
part of the 19* century A.D. a new style ofnarrative singing with 
a musical instrument “Pena” was started, known as “Phamsak”. 
As already mentioned, Pena music evolved as some sort of 
functional music, religious or sectarian in nature employed in Pre- 
Hindu religious ceremonial like “Laiharaoba” and others; later it 
developed its emotional and secular aspects in Moirang episodes. 
Changes have been made with the inclusion of Pena; otherwise 
the whole singing continues keeping with the past. Another style 
of singing with percussion instrument Dholak in place of pena was 
started in the earlier part of the 20 th century A.D. In this style the 
musical forms and melody of the narrative was in continuity 
keeping link with the past. The only addition is singing style and 
inclusion of dialogue with songs and musical interludes in dramatic 
forms. With this addition a special attraction in the performance 
was created and it became more popular among the Meitei 
communities. -• 
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Khongjom parba: 

The British Government on their expansion of colonization 
made a three pronged attack to Manipur in 1891. A fierce fighting 
took place between Britishers and the Manipuries at a place 
khongjom in Manipur. The British forces outnumbered the 
Manipuris and it did not take time to capture the capital of Manipur. 
At this instance one composer singer Oja Leinou, who had seen 
the cruel killings by his own eyes narrated the heroic deeds of tire 
Manipuris in music with tears in his eyes. Alter his style of singing 
the type of the song was known as Khongjom parba or khongjom 
episode. Nowadays, the khongjom parba singers apart from the 
Khongjom episodes have started singing episodes from Ramayana 
and other historical episodes of Manipur, description about flowers 
and plants, lore etc. In this style the musical forms and melody of 
the whole narrative is quite different and continuity with the past 
has been snapped. It is a fact that, after the Manipuris embraced 
Vaisnavism, many varieties of musical notes and singing styles from 
Bengal and other places started creeping into their music. This 
new singing style uses the percussion instrument called Dholak. 

As such the Manipuri folksongs depict the custom, beliefs, 
bravery, heroic accounts, changes in religion, pangs and sorrows 
for the lost ones, suffering and lamenting, romantic union, 
separations, consolations, exploitation, gaiety and joy, praying to 
Father God and to Mother Earth, invocation to God wishing for 
boons and blessings and ugly social activities and other different 
ways of social life of this community. 
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Introduction: 

Anthony Wonderly (2009) gives a tripartite classification of 
oral narrative comprising three genres - myths, folktales and 
legends. All are regarded as true, but myths, a people’s most 
important stories are the truest of all. Myths tend to be regarded 
as older and more sacred and serious than any other kinds of 
narrative. They usually explains the origin of the people and 
something significant to the people like the ceremonial dance or 
cult; it covers the primal time and cosmic activities. Legends tell 
embellished and romanticized human actions (Lewis 1969) which 
are locally bound and historically rooted (Grantham 2002). They 
claim special and alluding to what is regarded as historically true. 
Folktales are less historically minded than legends and more secular 
than myths.' Many of these timeless stories with or without moral 
lessons that deals with the customs, traditions and beliefs (Laloo 
2010) are seemed to be clearly designed to amuse and 
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entertainment. Many scholars mention that even today the folk 
tales are the principal forms of entertainment and education for a 
large proportion of the world’s inhabitants. 

Oral narrative is the verbal expression of a people’s culture. 
In a nonliterate setting, a culture’s narratives are specially important 
medium of conveying premises of belief and perception of the 
people through mythopoetic language that favour memorable 
comparison and evoke vivid imagery. Such stories serve as the 
cultural signposts for the people. In their worldview, oral narrative 
is explanatory to penetrate into the thoughts, manner and customs 
and even the wit and wisdom of the people. The anthropologist 
Bronislaw Malinowski (1984) expresses that myth fulfills 
indispensible function in expressing, enhancing and codifying belief 
for the efficiency of ritual and contains practical rules for the 
guidance of man. 

Though oral narratives are transmitted spontaneously from 
generation to generation or person to person, some of them serve 
as social charters legitimating the present order and asserting its 
naturalness and rightness. Thus, they anchor the present generations 
in a meaningful, significant past, functioning as eternal and ideal 
models for human behavior and goals (Vecsey 1988). In other 
word, oral narrative discerns elements ofhistoiy, tribal organiration, 
of religious belief and political activity, of invasions and migrations 
besides amusement and educational elements. 

The present study focuses on oral narrative of the Kom 
people as an explanatory of cultural picture by the revealing their 
aspiration, values and goals. Having begun with the idea that stories 
reflect cultural premises of belief and perception, the present study 
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also tries to discuss the tales in mythopoetic language indispensably 
singing with indigenous musical instruments and associated with 
specific dr-nces in various festivals that serve the culture senses in 
their social milieu. 

The Korns are one of the scheduled tribes of Manipur 
settling at 59 villages in Senapati, Churachandpur, Chandel, Thoubal 
and Imphal East districts of the state. The speakers of an old 
Kuki language under Tibeto-Burman Language Family (Grierson 
2000, Shakespear 1912), the Kom settle at different altitudes 
though they have started to move down towards foot hills and 
plain areas. Based on an anthropological study by the author in 
2005 at Sagang village, the Korns possess dolichocephalic head, 
and mesorhinae type of nose, lower medium stature dark brown 
skin, black hair and epicanthic eye fold. They are an agricultural 
society having independent village level organization under the 
hereditary rule of kulakpa/khosavang with his village council 
called khukarong .. 

Methodology: 

For this study standard empirical technique of in-depth 
interview and observation were used. The narrators were mainly 
cultural performers from three Kom villages - Khoirentak Khuman, 
Kom Keirap and Sagang village in Churachandpur ditrict, Manipur. 
In the present study five tales have been documented and discussed 
in relation to the Kom culture. 

The exodus: 

The Koms believe Kokom as the supreme creator. He 
created a couple: Maipa, the husband and Minu, the wife. 
Gradually the number of their descendents increased. They moved 
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from place to place. Once, when one Pu Songthu also called 
Karongpa went for a hunting in a deep forest, he accidentally 
found a way that led to the world. Through a cave they tried to 
come out to the present world. However, their emergence was 
restricted by a ferocious tiger waiting at the mouth of the cave. 
Those who attempted to come out were fallen as the prey of the 
man eater. At last one lady called Chongnu wove a cloth having a 
tiger like motif. Sahumpa put on this cloth known to them as 
Ponthe or Leiponpin and bravely came out to face the tiger. He 
said, “Oh ferocious tiger, please don’t kill us, we are your brother 
and if you don’t believe me you can check how I look like, see I 
have the colorful stripes like yours, if you kill us I will curse you 
and your family will lost teeth forever and if I kill you let me 
deserve your curse.” He could attract the tiger’s attention and 
made friend with the help of this cloth. Then his fellow people 
were allowed to come out from the cave. Later on, a man named 
Chingkhupo (or Saichepu) who was a strong and skillful archer 
killed the tiger. The happy people brought the tiger at the house of 
the archer’s younger brother called Telenpa. A big feast was held 
there. The song which was sung when they come out of the cave 
is called “LhapuF or ‘Khurpui-thla”. Thus, the Kom people who 
emerged from Khur (cave) had no longer a foe. 

The Korns mention this mythical cave site as Khojengpui 
where they believed that the place remained in darkness for six 
months and in light for six months. From there they move to settle 
at Khothoutpui and thence to Khojepui. Afterwards they settled 
at Chongkhupui and then they migrated to Kholamdar. From there, 
they moved to Haotinkhupki Leipak. In historical period, Lt. Col. 
J. Shakespeare (1912) mentioned that the Kom were migrated 
from Sharikpung hills of Chin hill in Burma. Then they entered 
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Mizoram and setded at Champhaizal, and thence at Aibulon. They 
entered Manipur and settled on the border area known as 
Renlewaiso. Then, they moved to Ramlertang under Timaimuikh 
area in the present Churachandpur district, Manipur. R. Brown 
(1874) wrote about the migration of the Korn to Manipur being 
started during the reign of Maharaj Gambhir Singh with a total 
population of2000individuals. Then, consequentto different strikes 
of other ethnic groups of Manipur, they were pursued to disperse 
to different parts of hills and plains of Manipur. 


Function: 

a) Psychological emotion: l'he story gives the psychological 
emotions there by framing a we-feeling of the ethnic group. They 
share the belief of the mythological origin of the Kom people 
emerging from the other world through ‘khurpui’ (cave) to the 
present world. 

b) Cultural hallmark: The story of the exodus is expressed in 
their cultural practice of various festivals in the form of song and 
Khurpui-thla is sung as the opening song. Both men and women 
sing with the instruments such as rusem (a wind musical instrument), 
sirangdar (a stringed instrument), Setak-rakel (mithun’s horn), 
waikkung (drum), etc. The introduction of their musical instruments 
was also traced in their mythical past. Rusem is believed to be 
invented by Pu Buipu while they were settling at a village called 
Kholhutpui before their exodus. Sirangdar which is a made up 
with Marvong thing (Gamelina arborea) is also believed to be 
the handiwork of Pu Buipu. Of the two types of drums of the 
Korns, Waikhung or Khongpui is the bigger drum measuring 
about 2 y 2 feet in length and 1 foot in diameters. The drum which is 
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made of Marrongthing is beaten with a drum stick. Pu Vangpu 
was worthy of reverence and respect for producing the percussion 
instruments. Setak-rakee is a solid instrument made of mithun’s 
hom. It is otherwise known as Serakee. It is said that Serakee 
was first found at the legendary village known as Khothuupui. It is 
about one and half feet long. Different folk songs support their 
recollection of the invention of the musical instruments. 

Pu Sonthu, the legendary hero who possessed the strength 
of a tiger sang the song of triumph after the people were able to 
hold their feet on earth amidst the rhythmic sound of these musical 
instruments. The free translation of the song is produced here after 
Kilong(2000). 

When I came out through the hole, 

I cut the dragon’s wings asunder 
A tiger assailed me, 

I wore a striped cloth, 

Men were issued like 
Placid stream. 

In the origin myth, there was also a female character called 
Chongnu who represents the supporter of males and mistress of 
artistic craft in weaving. The traditional cloth signifies the indigenous 
ethnicity which is the product of women. The Kom women weave 
extra weft motifs of various animate and inanimate objects. It is 
told in their tales and songs that Chongnu who was a lover of 
python god could make the thread work of anything she saw like 
python stripe, crab, etc. A man of distinction wears Pasepon 
meaning the black cloth which has the design of the marking of 
python god. Ponlehanihla, the song about the mythological origins 
of the cloth ‘Thlepon’ is also generally sung after 
Khurpuijahongsakhla, the song of cave origin to depict aesthetic 
creativity of the Kom woman. 
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c) Social Structure: In their social structure and organization, 
the reflection of the mythical narrative is evident. Certain foods 
are associated with certain kin groups of the people and marked 
their identity. They recognise five with two sub clans each at 
Khoirentak village. There are village-wise variations regarding the 
number of exogamous patri-clans of the Kom. Based on the study 
of the Kom of Sagang, Kom Keirap and Khoirentak villages, the 
clans and the sub divisions are given below. 


Clan 

sub clan 

taboo 

l.Karong/ 

i. Rungpui 

Tiger, cat and animals 

Kalung / Killong 

ii. Rungthalong 

or birds having stripes 

2.Serto 

i. Neireh 

ii. Neikhup 

a. Maikhur 

b. Kasam 

c. Thainthang 

d. Tosahak and 

e. Khumdon 

kapak for firewood 

S.Hmangte 

i. Lhampui 

plants - Markhing and 

ii. Nimrang 

iii. Sangpar 

Masep 

4.Telen 

i. Thinpui 

elephant and fish 


ii.Aruk 

known as Ngami 

5.Leivon 

i. Nounsek 

climber known as 


ii.Noler 

a. Bilumngoi 

b. Tombung 

c. Seme 

d. Thungui and 

e. Lushai. 

Behlum 

6.Saiche 


not found 

7.Lupheng 


not found 


Serto is tabooed to use kapak for firewood purpose, 
otherwise the wild animals such as wild cats, fox etc., will destroy 
their domestic animals. Animals or birds having stripes cannot be 
eaten by the Karongs. They are also known as tiger clan as they 
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keep a promise with tiger not to kill or eat each other. The one 
who breaks the promise has to suffer from falling all of his teeth. 
The Hmangte has the relationship with the plants locally known as 
Markhing and Masep and they cannot use these as fire wood for 
the fear factor to face difficulties in the treatment of illness. The 
Leivon cannot eat the bean of the climber known as Behlum and 
a disobedient may encounter certain diseases. The Telens do not 
eat elephant and fish locally known as Ngami. Such a belief of the 
social taboo of each clan has a function of coercing the members 
of the particular descent. 

Again, 

differentiate each other and regulate affinal bond. The clans and 
sub clans of the Korn are exogamous. If one person married within 
the clan and sub clan, he/she is excommunicated or imposed fine. 
In addition, the villagers perform a ritual to purify the village. At 
every four comers of the village, one pot each is broken. They 
also offer a hen and wine to supernatural being. They believe if the 
ritual is not performed the villagers will face disaster in future. 

Rengamthumingh: 

Long time ago there was a strong man whose name was 
Rengam. A huge tiger called Drukhpu pa or Rangsai heard about 
the strength of the Rengam. So, he thought of killing him and was 
curious about the taste of strong human. The tricky tiger waited 
for a chance to kill him. One day, on seeing him working in the 
forest, the tiger peeped from a bush. The tiger was afraid on seeing 
Rengam lifting a huge tree by his single hand and realized himself 
that Rengam was an extra ordinarily strong man. The intention of 
tiger to kill Rengam seemed in vain. But the tricky tiger never 
stop; suddenly he jumped out from the bush and went near the 
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Rengam. The tiger befriended him and pretended as a non-man 
eater. Rengam blindly trusted him and accepted his proposal. From 
that day onward they worked together in chopping, cutting trees 
as well as in hunting. Day by day they became closed to each 
other and consequently the tiger gave up his plan to kill his friend 
Rengam. 

One day they went for hunting in a jungle. After a long 
and tired searching, they spotted a pair of deer. They planned to 
attack the deer from different directions. The tiger went northward 
and the man went southward. The tiger got its prey but the man 
could not get his victim. Then, Rengam pierced an arrow in between 
two blocks of stone. Rangsai brought the game near Rengam. 
Rangsai saw the arrow that remained sticking in between the 
stones. Rangsai wondered about the ability of the man who could 
break a large stone by a single shot. Rengam expressed his sorrow 
because he missed his aim and hit the stone. Then, the man 
requested the tiger to help him in pulling out his arrow. The tiger 
held the arrow near the butt end while the man held it near the 
arrow head. Unknowing to Rangsai, the man pushed the arrow 
inspite of pulling out. After a good effort, they succeeded their 
endavour. But, the tiger estimated that Rengam was mightier than 
Rangsai. The two friends divided the flesh into the two portions. 
The tiger ate some of the raw meat. Rangsai cooked something 
from his share. He offered some cooked meat to the tiger. Rangsai 
found the cooked meat more tasteful than the raw meat Rangsai 
realised that the friend was the wiser one. After taking their lunch, 
they wished to return to their respective houses. The tiger had the 
strength to carry his share. But the man faced inconvenience to 
carry his entire share. The man asked the tiger to find a means. 
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The tiger asked to find a bamboo tube. The tiger then put the 
whole meat inside the tube. Also, the tiger taught magical spell to 
the man. Thus, Rengam returned to his home after learning the 
magical spell. 

One day, Rengam invited the tiger to his home for a dinner 
and in turn, the tiger also asked Rengam to visit his home as his 
family wanted to see a human guest Rengam accepted his invitation 
and in the next year, when the flower of Uyung (Quercus Derrata ) 
bloomed, Rengam paid a visit to his friend’s home. After crossing 
many small and big mountains, streams, rivers and thick forest, he 
finally reached the tiger’s village where at no human was seen. 
Then, the tiger gave him a warm welcome and nice hospitality. He 
brought meat which was made pulpy and mixed with spice, and 
wine. He gave the wine to Rangsai’s father and the meat to his 
friend’s mother. They were delighted and felt refreshed. Rangsai 
was also very please to observe the happiness of the oldie. They, 
in turn, gifted a chain of red bead known locally as Longthrei. 
From that day onward, the Korns considered Longthrei as the 
gift from tiger to man. 

Rengam was also very pleased to his friend’s service. The 
tiger asked him to stay for few days at his home. However, Rengam 
sensed the sign of danger that the neighboring tigers as well as his 
friend’s family members intended to taste the human flavour. So, 
Rengam told his friend tiger that he was in danger and wanted to 
leave the village as soon as possible. The tiger gave him a canoe 
(small boat) and let him escaped across the river. The tiger also 
gave him some cotton seeds as a gift Finally, Rengam reached his 
home safely but the friendship between the Rengam and the tiger 
never end. 
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In another story of Rengam as told by the lone drummer 
of Khoirentak Khuman village cultural troop, he possessed magical 
power. His son was dying as his life span was short. Knowing that 
the souls are departing from the mortal body of his son, Rengam, 
with his magical powers encased the souls inside his folded palms. 
The soul could not escape and his son did not die. But, the soul 
turned into a bee and bit his palm. Rengam could not hold the 
hand fold and moved his hand. In the meantime, through a small 
hole the bee flew away leaving his child lifeless. 

Function: 

The story of Rengam is complex and composed of more than one 
episode. It mentions about the wisdom of the Kom hero to outwit 
and win the heart of mighty tiger. Among the Kom narratives of 
man verses animal, tiger is generally found. However, in one story, 
the python god who was the lover of Chongnu, the artistic weaver 
is mentioned. The story of Rengam may indicate their character of 
valour against aggressive enemies. The story is also aetiological 
for possessing their priceless red bead known as Longthrei as 
well as trickster plots. It also has educational implication that man 
cannot avoid the natural norm and the reduction of this belief 
imparts to obey ideological and normative culture. 

Maesomei: 

Once upon a time there lived a beautiful girl called 
Maesomei. She was so beautiful that every man wanted her to be 
his wife. Her fame of beauty reached to the ear of Humpui, a half 
man and half tiger. One day Humpui kidnapped her and took her 
to his home which was located in the far dense forest and made 
the captive his wife. The news of missing of Maesomei spread 
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across the land of Kom. The king summoned his soldier to rescue 
her but none of them were returned back. The tiger had killed all 
of them. The king had lost his large army so he recruited best 
army from his people to revenge the mighty tiger. One by one all 
the brave heroes were killed by the tiger. In the kingdom there 
were two lazy brothers called Phutei, and Rengche who had good 
skills of fighting. Phutei, and his younger brother went to the court 
of the king. The king told them, if they killed the tiger and brought 
backed the girl, he would give half of his kingdom and Maewsomei 
as reward. The two brothers started their journey in searched of 
the tiger. Finally they met the tiger and challenged to fight them. 
Since the tiger had killed several men, he had no fear to fight the 
two little guys. At last, the two brothers killed the tiger, rescued 
Maesomei and returned back to their home. En route their home 
the elder brother pushed his younger brother into a well to own 
Maesomei as his wife. The well had a hole that lead to another 
world of lapids which were beast like creatures. The elder brother 
took the girl to his home and married her. On the other hand, 
Rengche reached the world of lapids which was more like the 
hell. In order to survive he married a Iapid woman. After few 
years the younger brother had a child bom to his lapid wife. One 
day he left his child and his wife and climbed a big leguminous 
plant which leads to the human world. After reaching his world he 
saw smokes rising somewhere from the forest. He went near the 
smokes and found a fitch roasting his meat. Rengche warned the 
fitch to stop using fire because it would bring a great danger for 
him if hunters tracked the smoke. From that day onward fitch 
gave up cooking food and adapted himself to raw meat. Later, 
Rengche reached his home and took revenged by killing his elder 
brother and married Maesomei, the beautiful girl. 
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Function: 

In the folktale of Maesomei, the limitlessly beautiful Kom 
lady, it is expressed that the bride capture is avoided in the Kom 
society. The beauty of Maesomei was admired by every one and 
all the men wanted her to be their wife. Even the wild personalities 
felt to have beautiful wife by force. Again, the anecdote like story 
depicts the individualistic personality pattern of the Kom competing 
even between the siblings. Thus, the story approaches towards 
the climax showing the betrayal by the elder to the younger sibling 
to create a dominant romantic atmosphere as reward of 
competition. However, the tale drags to a happy ending by 
destroying the betrayer, and establish the prevent elements of the 
levirate as accepted plotted. The Kom justice finds in eliminating 
the wrong doers and does not hesitate to encourage fighting against 
the guilty. 

Thichong 

Once upon a time, there lived a loving couple. The name 
of the wife was Thichong. She died at an unfortunate incident. 
The affliction due to the departing of his wife struck him so hard 
that he had forgotten to eat. 

The soul of the deceased wife apprehended the pain of 
her husband. So, she sent a bird to his place. The bird turned into 
a woman and prepared his meal while he was outside elsewhere. 
The man was stunned with surprise. After some days, he was 
keen to know the secrecy of the unexpected daily meal. One day, 
fire man, determining to find out the unknown, laid sleeping instead 
of going out. In evening, the bird flew, inside his house and 
transformed into a beautiful woman. While she was going to prepare 
his food, the man held her hand. The woman disclosed her identity 
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as the messenger of his wife and also, requested to release her. 
Then, the woman asked him to bring a spool. The end of the 
thread was tied to the man. The bird flew carrying the spool and 
gave the other end of the thread to Thichong. Following the thread¬ 
line, the man came to hers. 

The place was full of awesome appearances. Nevertheless, 
Thichong consoled him not arouse intense fear. Following her 
advice, he was able to cope with fearful situations. 

During day time, all the souls had normal figure but, as 
night fell they turned into dreadful beings. One night, the souls 
held a meeting related to the collective gathering of their food and 
dress. On the next day, all the souls including Thichong and her 
husband too set out for the venture of collecting food. In the jungle, 
they chased after a kind of insect which, they interpreted as bear 
and caught it. They returned delightedly. On another day, they 
were going by the side of a brook in a hill area. At that time also, 
they collected some kinds of leave expressing the pleasure of 
catching fish. The man then realised the difference of living beings 
and dead. 

On another occasion, he accompanied his wife to witness 
a meeting. Suddenly, these souls changed into fearsome ghost like 
structures. He was so much terrified that he fell ill. His wife told 
him that the shock was fatalistic. So, she suggested him to return 
to his home. She also gifted a bird. The man went back to his 
home with the bird. He asked his father to sacrifice the bird and 
stain its blood to his body for his recovery. His father could not 
believe him. Instead, his family sacrificed many animals like cat, 
dog, pig and goat. As a consequence, he was died. And his soul 
set out his last journey to his wife’s place. 
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Function: 

The folktale shows the after live of the Kom connecting 
to permanent marital bond. Indeed, the Korns do not take die 
nuptial relation as temporary, rather they think it a long lasting 
bond which is compulsory for the people. That is why the dead 
wife feels softness for her widower husband. The story shows a 
dreadful environment of the deaths for a living person so as not to 
risk experience the abode of the deaths. In addition, the treatment 
of ethno-medicinal sacrifices for illness is also expressed prevailed 
in the Kom society. 

Chamchie Cheiba 

One day a man was sharpening his sword on a boulder 
near a waterfall. At that time, a lizard was also sitting on the top a 
bamboo that remained bending towards the waterfall. The lizard 
saw its image in the stream. After gazing for a few moments, it 
jumped towards its image and fell in the water with a loud splash 
near the man. Without noticing anything, the man swiftly moved 
and cut the tip of the bamboo. It fell down on a nest of a bird. The 

bird flew away hastily and landed on a nest of ants, which was 
built on a branch. The nest was broken and the ants fell down on 
a dear which was grazing under the tree. An ant happened to 
enter an ear of the deer. The deer ran dementedly. It entered a 
banana groove and rubbed against a banana plant. A bat was 
hanging from that plant. Due to the sudden disturbance, the bat 
flew away and hid under the arm pit of an elephant. The elephant 
again ran crazily into the garden of a woman. The woman was 
also injured. The angry woman appealed to the king. The king 
summoned all the involved beings and listened up their statements. 
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At last the lizard was found out as guilty. Accordingly, it had to bear 
spine on its back and that is now, the Chameleon still has its spine. 

Function: 

It is a humorous tale which tries to explain a natural 
phenomenon and contains the reason for the existence of the spines 
on the back of chameleon. On the other hand, this humorous 
folktale deals with comical misunderstanding current among the 
Korns. These tales were exchanged during leisure times just as 
among the youths in the erstwhile dormitories. 

Conclusion: 

The oral narratives intert /ine the indigenousness of a 
people and so, these are the images of social structures of the 
people. It can explain various cultural elements of particular society 
as the present study on the oral narratives of the Koms shows 
reflections in both tangible and intangible parts of their culture. 
However, a shocking reality is that the richness of the Kom oral 
narratives is at the door of extinction due to cultural change 
particularly in religious aspect. For instance, there is only one 
drummer at Khoirentak Khuman village for their cultural troop. It 
means that the traditional oral narrations are cannot be transmitted 
as the narrators are the cultural practitioners and performers 
understanding the narrations in mythopoetic word to be applied in 
various cultural situations and performances. 
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Revisioning the Saga - “Khamba and Thoibi” 

Dr. Sh. Shantibala Devi 
Associate Professor 
Deptt. of History, 
N.G College,Lamphel, Imphal 

Introduction : 

Since time immemorial, oral narratives, also known as 
“Folk narratives” 1 have been inseparable components of human 
society. Such folkloric term includes mythical accounts, legends, 
folktale's, superstitions, proverbs, riddles, etc. According to a 
number of folklorists and scholars, such oral literary genres may 
be classified broadly into two types - True Stories and fictional 
Stories. In this context, C.S. Bume’s, view is worth mentioning 

“Traditional stories thus seem to group themselves naturally 
into two classes - those told as true (myths, legends, hero tales, 
sagas) and those told for amusements (folktales or Marchen in all 
their varieties). 2 

All these oral literary creations have been handed down 
solely, or at least primarily by word of mouth and by example 
from generation to generation till such elements have entered into 
sophisticated written literature. 3 

Being a pluralist society and inhabited by various ethnic 
groups, Manipur has abundant elements of folklore such as 
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folktales, myths, legends, riddles, proveibs etc which can symbolize 
and reflect her rich and unique cultural heritage, societal values 
and norms. Among these oral literary creations; the Moirang 
Saiyon (incarnation) stories have a historical basis and are highly 
poetical, the Seventh and last Saiyon being that of Khamba and 
Thoibi. 

Objective of the Study: 

This paper of mine is an attempt to highlight the saga 4 of 
Khamba and Thoibi. It also aims to explore and analyse the 
Socio-cultural, political and economic aspects of the traditional 
Manipuri society as reflected in the saga of Khamba and Thoibi 
through historical perspectives. 

Methodology: 

This study is mainly based on secondary sources such as 
books, journals, seminar papers, Ph.D. Thesis as well as personal 
interviews, etc. 

The story of Khamba and Thoibi runs as follows : 

Khamba and Khamnu were the children of a brave 
Khuman nobleman namely Puremba, who served in the court of 
Moirang King, Puriklai Chingkhu Telheiba. Their mother 
was Ngangkhaleima Phoiding Lammitchumbi, a fair lady, 
when the children were not fully grown up, their parents died. 
Khamnu, after the death of her parents, had to struggle harsh 
realities of life and spared no pain for the safety and well being of 
her younger brother, Khamba. Once their father’s old friend Kabui 
Salang Maiba, a resident of the Hill Village, viz. Salangthen 
took them to his home and brought them up for some time. But 
due to the denial of Khamba’s staying there, they had to return to 
their original home where they had to live extremely awful lives 
amidst poverty and adversities. 
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Day by day Khamba grew in strength and courage and 
became a courageous and handsome young man. One day, while 
he came out in search of a physical job, he accidentally entered 
into the house of ChingkhuNaha Telheiba, the crown prince 
of Moirang and saw his only daughter, Thoibi, who was famous 
for her matchless beauty and wisdom along with her faithful maid 
servant Shenu. Thus, they felt in love with each other. On the 
occasion of Lei Laitgba (offering flowers to God Thangjirtg 
and the King), the King promised that he would give Thoibi’s 
hand to Khamba. Kongyanba, a young man ofAngom clan, the 
son of the great nobleman and Chief of Angoms, liked Thoibi a 
lot but Thoibi, hated him. Nongban (the male person of Angom 
clan) Kongyanba already had seven wives. His servant Shoura, 
was a comic element in this legend. On the occasion of Ukkai- 
Kappa, (archery competition) Chingkltuba became very angry 
with Khamba and thus he promised that he would give Thoibi to 
Nongban Kongyanba in marriage. The story goes to tell various 
events associated with Khamba and Nongban in different 
episodes like Mukna (wrestling), Kangjei (hockey), Lamjel 
(race), etc in which Khamba always won in all the events. 
Nongban ’s feeling of jealousy towards Khamba began to increase 
day by day and once Nongban pretended to be an oracle. 
Because of his oracle, Khamba was made to seize a mad bull in 
order to perform the traditional ritual of Sard Chanba (offering 
the cow to Lord Thangjirtg) that was grazing at Ikoppat which 
was lying on the eastern side of Loktak Lake. After the incident 
Chingkltuba made a secret plot with Nongban, to kill Khamba 
which was known as Shamoo-Khongyetpa (entangling at the 
feet of elephant). But Thoibi being the incarnation of goddess 
Panthoibi, intervened it and threatened to kill her father throwing 
her knife. 
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As the plot to kill Khamba was failed, it became a crucial 
issue in the royal court of Moirang King, Chingkhu Telheiba. 
The judgement of Shamoo-Khongyetpa was held in the royal 
Hall (Kangla) and all the important nobles such as Chaoba 
Nongthonba, Thonglen (minister), Angont Ningthou, 
Thangarakpa and a host of courtiers attended the Kangla Darbar. 
The case had been solved in a day. In this, the accused persons 
Chingkhuba and Nongban were sent to prison. But Shamu 
Hanjaba (Keeper of the elephant) was acquitted because of his 
innocence. After that Thoibi was exiled to Kabaw where she 
stayed as the maid servant of Shanrik Changning Khombi, 
the daughter of Kabaw Lakpa (Chief oiKabaw). when princess 
Thoibi returned home from Kabaw, there was a lot of controversy 
over the question of her marriage. Finally, it was suggested that 
the two rivals, Khamba and Nongban should be told to catch a 
powerful tiger and that the one who could succeed should many 
Thoibi. During this hunting expedition, Nongban lost his life as he 
became a victim of the tiger. On the other hand, Khamba captured 
it. Thus, Khamba married Thoibi and was appointed to nine big 
posts as a reward. Khamnu, Khamba’s elder sister was also 
wedded to Feiroijamba (with whom she was engaged in her 
childhood days by their parents). Feiroijamba was the son of 
Chaoba Nongthonba. 

But the union of Khamba and Thoibi did not last long. 
Both of them lost their lives in an incident relating to taste the 
chastity of Thoibi by her husband. Though they lost their lives 
quite young, their romantic and tragic story remains immortal. 5 

The Development of the Story : 

The Saga of Khamba and Thoibi, as well as the Moirang 
Kangleiron started to be sung from earlier historical times in 
allegoric manners more particularly in the principality of Moirang 
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which lies on the South-western comer of Imphal. The 12 th century 
witnessed the growth of this secular oral narrative 6 in the form of 
ballads. 1 

It became popular throughout the length and breadth of 
Manipur during the time of Maharaja Chandrdakirti (1850- 
1886). When the king returned home from the District of Cachar. 
Oja Chanamba, Pangamba and Loitongbam Haoba of 
Wangoo gave the Maharaja a warm welcome with the song of 
the story of Khamba and Thoibi singing with a musical instrument 
called Pena. 8 Besides, the story was further developing from time 
to time in response to various influences within and without In the 
words of Elangb am Nilakanta 

"... now it has taken the shape of a huge peepul 
tree as all the communities have contributed in the creation 
[of the epic]. From the 19"' century, ... it has spread and 
become the meeting point of the past and the present 9 

Hence, the story of Khamba-Thoibi from the Moirang 
Kangleiron has taken a new shape in the culture and civilization of 
the 19 th century. Owing to the popularity and aesthetic appeal of 
the romantic and historical story, a number of British political 
officers such as William MC Culloch, GH. Damant, T.C. Hodson, 
started to publish the legend in their separate historical and literary 
accounts. It was Haodeijamba Cheitanya Singh, the first 
Manipuri writer who wrote the story viz. “The story of Khamba 
- Thoibf', and published in Calcutta in 1899. 10 

By the 20 ,h century, Hijam Anganghal, a great poet 
collected all the sources of the legend Khamba-Thoibi and built 
up in the form of the written epic poem of Khamba-Thoibi 
Sheireng . He collected the story from Oja Manik 11 who 
happened to be son and successor of Oja Chanamba. 
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Aspects of Manipuri culture and society as reflected in this 
legend: 

As literature is the mirror ofhuman society, thisoral literary 
genre, the story of Khamba and Thoibi reflects the social and 
economic activities, political and administrative aspects, and the 
social norms, values, customs and other cultural affairs of not only 
the principality of Moirang but also of the traditional Manipur society. 

Political and administrative aspects : 

Moirang, as shown in this saga, Khamba and Thoibi 
was an independent and powerful kingdom under the rule of a 
hereditary monarch. Despite the fact that the head of the kingdom 
was the ruler or king, the real power seem to lay at the hands of 
able and intelligent nobles like Thonglen and Chaoba 
Nongthon. It shows that earlier the king could not be an 
omnipotent. Administration of the kingdom was shared both by 
the king and the officers under him. These nobles who were also 
fully dedicated to the king were even prepared to lay their lives 
for the king and the kingdom. The sway of Thonglen and 
Chaoba Nongthon over the administrative and political affairs 
of the kingdom was considerably remarkable. 

Every courtier had its own special duty. One pre-eminent 
feature of administration of that period was not to take longer 
time in the judgement of crucial cases. Momentus and critical cases 
like Shamu Khong Yetpa had been solved in a day. In this the 
accused person viz., Chingkhuba and Nongban, though they might 
be of high position, could not escape from the verdict of the court. 
Because of their active participation and plot to kill Khamba, the}’ 
were sent to the prison. Though Shamu Hanjaba was a party to 
the plot, he was acquitted because of his innocence. Such practices 
revealed the proficiency and truthfulness as regards the 
administration of justice. 
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The system of the eldest male person becoming the head 
of each family in Meitei society was strictly observed in this legend. 
He was the supreme authority of the house who had the right of 
punishing his wife, offspring and slaves. Family matters like marriage 
issues of the daughters were settled at his sweet will. Chingkhuba 
the father denied Thoibi to marry with Khamba and offered her 
hand to Nongban, who already had seven wives. For her strong 
resistance against her father. Thoibi was eventually banished to 
Kabaw and nobody could change the decision of Chingkhuba in 
this regard. Such various episodes clearly reflected the arbitrary 
right possessed by the elders of family in that society. 


The existence of social institutions like Lallup system 
(system of requisitioned labour) and slavery were visible in this 
play. Shenu was the faithful maid servant of princess Thoibi and 
likewise, Shoura, the male servant of Nongban was associated 
in every moment of his life. But they were servants, not slaves, 
they were treated with a show of human respect. The practice of 
banishment was widely prevalent in the society as there were certain 
places of exile designated for the offenders. Thoibi was banished 
for a length of time to Kabaw by his father where she was supposed 
to undergo hardships. 


As revealed in the play, the status of women in the society 
was found considerably low. Social norms like polygamy, 
abduction of women, etc. are found prevalent in the society. The 
settlement of marital affairs in regard to their daughters was made 
with the consent of their parents but not according to their own 
will. The proposal of marriage of Khamnu to Pheiroijamba was 
already made amongst their parents since she was a little girl. She 
had never thought of another person other than him in her life. 
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The story is the epitome of a plural society where various 
ethnic groups - the Khumans, Angoms and Moirangs were living 
together. It was also the time when the plain dwellers and the hill 
people developed a plural form of societal pattern by living together 
in complete harmony. The role of Kabui Salang Maiba, in this 
legend is remarkable. Without Kabui Salang Maiba , the story 
of Khamba - Thoibi will remain incomplete. 


Cultural Aspects: 

Periodical festivals and rituals were regularly observed in 
the society. Traditional Festivals like Lei Langba, Ukkai kappa, 
race, Mukna, Hiyang tanaba (boat race), Thangjing Haracba 
(Rejoicing of Lord Thangjing) were some of the important festivals 
of the traditional Moirang society. Courageous and meritorious 
persons in the fields of war and games and sports were honoured 
by providing sufficient rewards and respectable posts. References 
of the maintenance of strict discipline, behaviour, court language, 
etc. were clearly shown in this legend. The indigenous practices 
of Manipur like potsern (enchantment), Maibi (female oracle), 
Maibi laiphao (prophecy by the maibi or oracle) were widely 
prevalent in the society. Nongban pretended to be an oracle. 
Because of his oracle, Khamba was made to capture a wild bull. 

The traditional mode of rituals, prayers etc, were 
occasionally shown as being practiced in the traditional society in 
which Khamba and Thoibi lived. Local divinities like Ibudhou 
Thangjing, Marjing, Panthoibi, Khumanpokpa (the 
progenitor of the Khumans) which had been associated with the 
history of the kingdom were given special position and authority 
in that society. The event of offering a cow ( Sarel chanba ) to 
Ibudhou (great grandfather) Thangjing was something peculiar 
in the story. 
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Economy: 

A wide gap between the rich and poor was visible in the 
society as well. When Khamba was a young lad, his poor sister 
Khamnu, inspite of her tireless working around the clock, could 
hardly get two meals a day to feed his younger brother Khamba. 
Whereas the nobles and well-to-do persons like Angont 
Noitgban and Chingkhuba Juba raj used to lead a luxurious 
and comfortable life with great pomp and show. Cultivation, 
collecting of fire-wood from the hills, fishing in the Loktak lake 
and selling food items like vegetables and fish in the market were 
the important means of livelihood of the people of Moirang. 

Moral aspect: 

This legend reflects, the high idealism, chastity and moral 
virtue possessed by the Manipuri women. Moreover, the concept 
“Truth triumphs at las(' was the final diction of the story. 

Conclusion: 

In view of the above facts, it can come to the conclusion 
that human life with their achievement is the source of literature. 
Literature and society always go hands together as there is social 
implication in all works of literature. Hence, the legend of Khamba 
and Thoibi not only bears the great folk tradition and components 
of Manipur culture but also portrays the well developed features 
of art and culture, customs and norms of the society under the 
Moirang Kings and their power, dignity as well as diplomacy. It 
also focuses on the economic activities, life styles, habit and 
behaviour of the people of Moirang. Besides, the legend vividly 
portrays the high ideals of chastity endurance, nobility and other 
moral virtues possessed by the Manipuri women. 
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In view of its’ richness in cultural components, the aesthetic 
appeal and the everlasting love between Khamba and Thoibi, the 
saga Khamba and Thoibi will remain immortal in the history of 
mankind. 
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Adaptation of Manipuri Folklore in early 
Manipuri Cinema 

Kamaljit C/tirom* 


1 Introduction 


Film is a great storytelling medium and has been doing so 
for the last century. People all over the world have been fascinated 
and mesmerised by this phenomenon. All sorts of stories are being 
told in films and, not being left out, folklore in its various forms has 
found its way into the narrative framework of cinema. Folktales, 
myths, legends, epics and other forms of folklore are now a part a 
parcel of many cinemas in many filmmaking countries of the world. 


Folktales and other forms of folklores have been adapted 
in many films around the world. From the time people started to 
tell tales, folktales existed in the oral form and then later on came 
out in printed books, and now have taken the form of films since 
the inception of cinema roughly a century ago. Folktales, that have 
been told orally for centuries all over the world, are now being 
told through films, both animated and live action. 

The Disney Studios have been a champion when it comes 
to adapting fairy tales to films (Graaf 2013:2), especially animated 
films, starting with Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs , the first 
full length animated feature film made in 1937. The Studio then 
followed with many popular fairy tales like Cinderella (1950), 
Sleeping Beauty (1959) and Beauty and the Beast (1991). 
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Recently, with the invention of new special effects 
techniques in filmmaking, it has been possible to make these films 
in live-action. Films like Snow White and the Huntsman (2012), 
Red Riding Hood (2011), Jack the Giant Slayer (2013), Hansel 
and Gretel: Witch Hunters (2013) and Maleficent (2014) have 
made fairy tale more popular in films. 

It is not just the folktales that filmmakers adapt into films. 
Raja Harishchandra (Dadasaheb Phalke, 1913, silent) based 
on the Hindu mythical story of Raja Harishchandra, the Hindi film 
Jai Santoshi Maa (Vijay Sharma, 1975), and Clash of the Titans 
(Desmond Davis, 1981, English) based on the Greek myth of 
Perseus are some films which are based on or adapted from myths. 
Epics like Beowulf, Mahabharata, Ramayana and Odyssey have 
also been made and remade in many different ways. Films about 
urban legends are also commonly made all around the world. 

In order to study these films, comparison would be made 
to the categorisation made by Jawaharlal Hanaoo on how folklore 
is found in Indian popular cinema. Handoo (1998:11) gives four 
broad categories in which Indian popular cinema seem to operate 
on folklore: 

(i) Full Myth Films: in which traditional myths or folktales or 
their national or regional versions are incorporated without 
changing the basic plot structure. 

(ii) Half Myth Films: in which the myth or the traditional 
narrative is imposed on a non-traditional plot-structure or vice- 
versa. This trend, besides films, is very strong in modem Indian 
literature and contemporary painting. This form is also more 
appealing both to the city and the village people as it very 
appropriately establishes the relevance of the mythic metaphor in 
modem Indian society. 
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(iii) Mythic Theme Films: represent such films which borrow 
one or many mythic motifs and use them according to the needs 
of the plot-structure, which otherwise is completely non-mythic 
and modem. This form sometimes resembles the Half Myth form. 
However, the difference between the two is that in the former the 
mythic theme hangers on like a shadow from the beginning to the 
end, whereas in the latter form the theme or motifs occur 
occasionally in inverted forms. For example, a modem plot- 
structure of a Mythic Theme film may use Mahabharata theme of 
Gandhari’s forced blindness as an example of a“devoted wife” to 
direct the modem plot-structure towards its forceful idealized 
conclusion. 

(iv) Fairy Tale Pattern Films: are those popular films which 
exhibit a deep structure pattern comparable to fairy tales. For 
example, the hero in such films, just like the fairy tale, has to pass 
numerous tests before being able to trace his heroine, liquidate 
the villain, win the heroine and marry her. The donor’s and villain’s 
actions, just like the fairy tale, are crucial in such films. The logic 
of the fairy tale pattern: from disequilibrium to equilibrium is an 
essential feature of such films. 

This categorisation of how folklore operates in films forms 
a good basis on studying folktales in the context of Manipuri cinema 
considering the fact that he had talked about popular Indian cinema 
and the two films that are being taken up in this study also very 
well fall in the category of popular Indian cinema. 

2 Folklore elements in early Manipuri Cinema 

The first Manipuri feature film was made in 1972. For the 
next two decades films continued to be made at an average of 
about one film a year. Filmmaking was a complex (technically) 
and costly process for most of the people of Manipur. Few people 
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did venture into the field of making films. The first decade of 
fil mmak ing, i.e. from 1972 to 1981, is taken as the first phase in 
the histoiyoffilminmystudy.Iwill study howfolklore is being adapted 
or represented into films in this period of filmmaking in Manipur. 

2.1 Folktales 

Two Manipuri feature films from the first decade of 
Manipuri cinema is taken up here. These films are Ngak-e-ko 
Nangse (S. N. Chand, 1974) and Olangthagee Wangmadasoo 
(Aribam Syam Sharma, 1978). These two films can be called as 
‘popular commercial cinema’ on the basis that show motifs and 
story pattern to the Manipuri folktale Lai Khutshangbi. 

Lai Khutshangbi: Lai Khutshangoi is a very popular folktale 
and Manipur and is told with minor variations by different people. 
However, the major stoiyline remains the same in all the versions. 
The version from the folktale collection “Folktales of Manipur” is 
reproduced here in a shorter form. 

Lai Khutshangbi was a demon who had very long hands. 
She used to put her long hands into houses and catch people to 
eat them. There was one family consisting of a little baby by the 
name of Leirik (also called Sachi in many of the versions). The 
mother and the father are usually called as Leirik-ma and Leirik- 
pa (or Sachi-ma and Sachi-pa). One night Lai Khutshangbi came 
to Leirik’s house and incidentally the father was not at home. The 
clever mother said the father was home and Lai Khutshangbi ran 
away in fear. This happened few more times until the father came 
back. When he was back, the mother lied to Lai Khutshangbi by 
telling her that the father was out. She put in her hand through a 
hole in the wall to lift the baby. The father took a sword and cut 
off the hand. Lai Khutshangbi ran away with her hand bleeding 
never to come back. 
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The meaning in this folktale can be studied at many levels. 
At one level it can be seen as a straightforward tale showing how 
an evil demon is defeated by a clever woman and a brave man 
thus saving their family from a horrifying fate. In this context this 
folktale is a representation of the old social lifestyle of Manipur. 
However, this folktale is such a one that it can be interpreted in 
other ways as well. 

M. Mani Meitei has done a psychoanalysis of this folktale 
(Meitei, 2000) in an attempt to bring out latent meaning in this 
popular folktale. The latent meaning in this folktale is, as Meitei 
says, what “the culture has kept hiding behind the apparent surface 
meaning.” (Meitei 2000:73) Meitei says that “meaning in the 
cultural myths and tales is seldom explicit and always less easily 
understood.” (Meitei 2000:68) One meaning that Meitei brings 
out is that the tale plays the significant function of giving the message 
of morality in sexual matters. “It is a circumlocution hinting at the 
moral depravation of a person who is ostensibly involved in or 
accused of stealing things or going beyond the prescribed limit in 
sexual matters.” (Meitei 2000:71) The demon represents a person 
who tries to cross the limits of sexual boundaries by trying to take 
advantage of a woman in the absence of her husband. Thus this 
tale enforces the moral codes of the society. Meitei analyses the 
tale a little further and tries to bring out the latent meaning by going 
from the outer layers to the inner layers. According to him, the 
attack of the demon is the daydream of the woman which she has 
in the absence of her husband. Since her husband is not with her, 
she has repressed sexual desires which she releases by means of 
her daydream and fantasy. 

Now we will try to find out how the tale of Lai 
Khutshangbi is incorporated and shown in two Manipuri feature 
films Ngak-e-ko Nangse and Olangthagee Wangmadasoo. The 
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motifs of this folktale are found in these two films in very strikingly 
similar forms. First, the film Ngak-e-ko Nangse will be discussed 
here for the only reason that this film was produced before the other. 

Ngak-e-ko Nangse is the story of a family involving a 
father, mother, a son (Binoy), a daughter (Anita) and a daughter- 
in-law (Shanti). The film is about how the mother treats her daughter 
and daughter-in-law in a differential way and eventually pays for 
her folly. Although the whole plot of the film is not similar to that of 
Lai Khutshangbi, a part of the film resembles to a great degree 
to the tale. There is a villainous character in the film called Kora. 
In one part of the film, he breaks into the house of Binoy at night 
and comes into the room of Anita, the younger sister of Binoy, 
while she is taking a bath. He stands near the door of the bathroom 
and peeps through the grained glass of the door. As he is about to 
enter, Anita sees him and gives a loud shriek out of fear. Kora 
runs away finding that the men and other members of the family 
are coming into the room. This is similar to when Lai Khutshangbi 
learns from Sachima that her husband is at home. The demon has 
to flee in fear of the man of the house. Here Kora flees when the 
men, along with the other members of the house, come into the 
room. We do not know what Kora wanted, but we can infer that 
his intentions are sinister, as first of all we have seen him do other 
terrible things to woman in the beginning of the film. The second 
point of comparison between Lai Khutshangbi and Kora in this 
film is that Lai Khutshangbi usually finds a hole are a breach in the 
wall of the house she is attacking to stick her hand into the house; 
similarly, Kora gains entry into the house through the open window. 
The woman of the family is saved from any kind of harm this time. 

Kora comes back again, this time when none of the male 
members of the family are at home. The father and the son are 
both out of town on business. Kora comes and this time he comes 
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into the room of Shanti, Binoy’s wife. Kora wants to make Shanti 
his and sleep with her. When she refuses, he tries to force himself 
on her. Although Kora tries very had, he doesn’t get his desire. 
This is similar to Lai Khutshangbi tale where the demon doesn’t 
get to do what she wants even after she sticks her hand into the 
house after being told that the husband is not at home. But unlike in 
the tale, Kora in the film doesn’t get punished in one way or the other 
immediately. He gets his due punishment later in the story of the film. 

Olangthagee Wangmadasoo (1978) is a film about a 
boy named Bijoy and a girl named Thadoi, how they fall in love, 
are separated and eventually reunited. There is a sub-plot in the 
film. During the time Bijoy and Thadoi arc separated, Bijoy helps 
a destitute and helpless woman by giving her shelter and support. 
The woman’s name is not given. She is a woman who was forcefully 
married by a goon. One day when Bijoy is not at home, the 
husband comes and finds the woman. He tries to take her away 
against her will. Bijoy comes in time and saves her from the goon. 
The goon runs away without putting up a fight. Although the goon 
is the husband, he is the villain here because he forcefully married 
the woman and she ran away from him when he was in jail for 
some crime he committed. Symbolically, Bijoy becomes her 
protector and so he has to save her. So, the similarity here with 
. the tale of Lai Khutshangbi is obvious as the villain comes attacks 
the woman and finding that there is a man in the house to look 
after the woman, he flees like the demon in the tale. 

The next time the goon attacks the woman, he uses a 
technique. He brings two other men to help him divert the attention 
of Bijoy. These two men attack Bijoy with knives and lead him 
astray, while the goon abducts the woman in the absence of Bijoy. 
However, Bijoy is able to defeat the two men and he comes running 
after the woman. He fights the goon and he is able to save the 
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woman again. The goon is inflicted with a fatal wound and runs 
away from the scene. This scene completes the cycle of Lai 
Khutshangbi in the film. Like in the tale, the villain’s attack on the 
woman in the absence (here in the film the absence is a creation of 
the villain) of a male protector is thwarted and the villain is punished. 
The demon in the tale runs away with blood dripping from her 
severed hands; similarly the villain in the film runs away with a 
knife wound on his body with blood dripping from it The woman 
is saved from being harmed and the villain is defeated. 

The similarities of the folktale of Lai Khutshangbi with 
the sub-plots in these two films are unmistakable. A comparison 
of these two plot structures shows that they come in the third 
category of Handoo’s classification, i.e., Mythic Theme Film. The 
two films are based on modem plots and on the whole are totally 
different from the folktale. However, both the films use the same 
motifs and themes as in the folktale in sections of the films as sub¬ 
plots. The films, in a way, borrow the motifs of Lai Khutshangbi 
in the overall plot-structure of the films to bring out an aspect of 
the contemporary society in which the story is set. The repressed 
feelings and desires of a society - a society that is changing with 
the coming of modemity-are shown using the motifs of the folktale. 
There is a clash of modernity and tradition in these films and the 
consequences of this conflict are the main theme of these films. 
The sub-plots discussed above help in the process of building up 
this theme. 

2.2 Epics 

In Manipur the epic of Khamba-Thoibi is the most 
popular and the biggest epic. Lamja Parshuram, a 1974 Manipuri 
film directed by Aribam Syam Sharma, seems to resemble the 
epic in the narrative structure to a great extent although not 
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altogether similartoflie plot andmostcertain]ytiietempoi^E^^& 

Thefilm is setin the modem Manipur andthe theme is fundamentally 

different. The main motive of the hero, Parshuram, is to get 
tor his mother, andthis is dissimilar from that of the hero.oft 
hero in epic. Nonetheless, getting to marry his belovedts still 
secondary motive of tlie hero in the film. 

The similarities in the plots of the film and the epic is firat 
the hero in the film, like that in the epic, is that he is an orphan 
(although he later finds out that his mother and father are bo 
alive) very much like Khamba in the epic whose parents die 
whenhe wasjust bom. Second similarity is tot as in the epic, to 
hero is given job by the rich father of the heroine, hi the epic, the 
father of the heroine, Thoibi, is very much impressed by the 
and bravery of Khamba and so gives him a job and treats lum 
with kindness. Similarly in the film the rich heroine s father lets 
Parshuram andhis friend stay inhis house and ^' es * e ^ J ° bS ^ 
autorickshaw drivers. In both the epic and the film, tofi^of 
the heroinebegins to dislike the hero and the heroines fight and 
rebel against their respective fathers for the sake of their loves^ 
Thus we see a very strong-minded heroine in both the epic and 
the film. Lamja Parshuram can be included m the categoryo 
‘Fairy tale pattern films’ as it exhibits a deep structure pattern 
comparable to the epic of Khamba-Thoibi. 

2.3 Legend 

The oral legend of Saphabee is atragic love story of a 
prince and a princess from two different kingdoms Haorang 
Leisang Saphabee, the daughter of the king of Kege (Moirang) 
falls in love with LoyaNaha Saphaba, the prince of Khinnan. 

Based on this legendary story, a film by the name of Saphabee 
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was made in 1976 directed by Aribam Syam Sharma and produced 
by Gurumayum Narayan Sharma. The film can be categorised as 
a Full Myth filmasthefilmwas based directly on the oral legend 
without changing the temporal and plot dimensions. 

3 Conclusion 

The way folklores and folktales are told are disseminated 
is changing as new ways of telling stories are coming up. Film is 
becoming a very popular medium in which folktales, that were 
told orally from generation to generation, is now being adapted. 
The audiences are accepting it with all the variations and the 
uniqueness that are attributed to the medium. 

The coming of new media and modem forms of 
communication are helping the wa> stories are told in a new format 
“Industrialization and the development of technological media do 
not necessarily imply the end of a given folk culture.” (Selberg 
1999:239) Cinema is a form of mass communication which is a 
joint product of technology and art. Cinema survives as much on 
technology as on art. The technology involved in cinema is no 
more not just about capturing photos in quick succession and 
projecting them on a screen. It is incorporating in itself the new 
media technologies brought about by digital information technology 
as well as other related developments and inventions. Folklore 
found a new medium of expressing itself in cinema. It is evident 
from the popularity of the many number of films adapted from 
folktales and mythologies that have come up over the years. 

Some of the early Manipuri films that are studied here 
represent the different forms of folk literature of Manipur, like 
folktales, legends and epics, in adapted forms or direct forms. 
The psyche of the Manipuri filmmakers are still very much 
influenced by the oral literature that the people of Manipur have 
for long been exposed to and have leamt or heard in forms of 
different forms of storytelling, narrative art forms, ballads, folk 
theatre etc. 
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Maran Kasa (Feast of Merit) and Tangkhul 
Literature 


Introduction 


Dr. H. Shimreingam 

Asst. Prof in English, 
Pettigrew College, Ukhrul. 


In the past the Tangkhuls celebrated many festivals (phanit 
in Tangkhul) invoking their God, Ameowo for blessing. Rangvat 
phanit, cutting of trees forjhum; Luira or Luita Phanit, seed sowing 
festival; Yarra Phanit, a youth festival; Chumpha, harvest festival; 
Chumri phanit, after paddy brought to the bam and Thisam Phanit, 
to send off the dead to Kazeiram, the kingdom of Kokto. The 
paper dwells on the ritual or festival celebrated by the chief of a 
village or a rich Tangkhul man called Maran Kasa (Feast of Merit) 
which was the most important celebration for a Tangkhul man to 
declare himself a man of great importance in the society. 

Kinds of Feast of Merit 

1. Dragging and erecting Y-Post (totem post) in front of a 
village chief and also of a rich man, 

2. Dragging and erecting stone monoliths of a rich near the 
village roads or comers signifying his riches, and 

3. Cutting/felling of a log-drum (Ruku or Riho or Duk in 
Tangkhul) for use during war and emergency kept in the 
premises of the village chief or a rich man. 
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Two kinds of Feast of Merit celebrated by rich men 

1. A rich individual who wanted to offer the feast of merit to 
the village in order to acquire social distinction and status in the 
society, and sometimes when somebody acquired a social position 
say head of a clan (pipa) or chingshanglakpa (controller of a hill 
range/s), the village elders would suggest him to celebrate ‘Feast 
of Merit’ to commemorate his promotion. The intention of this 
type of feast was good and all were happy. 

2. When two rich individuals challenged one another who 
could offer feast of merit to the village. As two individuals competed 
one another to defeat the other, the intention was bad and all 
could not enjoy properly in this type of celebration. 

Preparation for the Feast of Merit 

Before a man declared that he would celebrate the ‘Feast 
of Merit’, prayed to his house deity offering animal sacrifice without 
letting anyone knew about it to see whether his deity would agree 
to his plan or not. If he had a good dream he would start for the 
celebration in great earnest thinking that his house deity had 
accepted his prayer. He would also observe Harkho khayang 
(the position of chicken leg) and also Harra khayang (the boiling 
manner of eg g) whether good or bad. When he found all the omens 
were favourable, the rich man killing a buffalo and a pig and offered 
prayers to his house deity. Then the throat of a cat was cut for 
good omen. And a formal declaration was made that he would 
celebrate ‘Feast of Merit’ the following year. As he had to offer a 
grand feast to the village, he cultivated bigger paddy field/s than 
he cultivated on other years and the villagers also in return lend 
helping hands to reap and transport his paddy on their backs to 
his bams. Even before the man started the feast of merit, the youths, 
relatives and elders of the village started eating, drinking and singing 
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in his house helping him to prepare for the grand celebration. The 
youths specially the girls helped the family in diying paddies in the 
sun, pounding, brewing rice beer, collecting fire wood from the 
forest, etc. Coming by the villagers before the start of the feast, to 
the house of the man ofMaran kasa for practising singing, dancing 
and merrymaking was called ‘innkalum’ inNambashi (house 
warming). According to K. John (2013:22-23) “The youths of 
the village came to the house of the man who had to offer the 
‘Feast of Merit’ for the year and slept there but in separate rooms. 
Strict rules were observed by appointing a leader each from both 
the sexes. Even if there were lovers among the youths, they were 
scared of Ameowo and they kept distance from one another till the 
end of the festival. And if two lovers were found violating the rules 
of the house, they were expelled and were not allowed in the festival.” 
The significance of the festival 


In olden days, the Tangkhuls were proud people. They 
performed two important feasts of merit, Maran kasa (Khungkwa). 
Erection ofY-post trees by the rich and culture hero (s) and erection 
of stones by the rich men on the road sides or comers. Stone 
erection was mostly earned by the north Tangkhuls. Tarung kashun 
or erection ofY-post tree is the biggest festival of the Tangkhuls. 
It is the festival of merit which was performed only by the head of 
a clan showing his prosperity and well beings. It was not celebrated 
every year but only when an important work was accomplished. 
And when someone was promoted to a higher position, say after 
the dead of the village chief, the heir apparent, the princess offered 
feast of merit to mark his position as chief of the village, etc. But 
younger brothers of the family cannot celebrate this festival no 
matter howrich they might be. In general, two types of‘Maran 
phanit were celebrated. As said above, a rich man wanted to 
celebrate this festival and also wanted to offer a feast to the village 
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Joseph S. Thong (2012:21-22) has described the value of‘Feast 
of Merit’ thus: “The ‘Feast of Merit’ converts material wealth such 
as cattle, rice and rice-beer into social status and it allows all men 
to advance in society. The person who offers the feast of merit, is 
much respected and honoured in the community. Each feast entitles 
him to social distinctions, not only for himselfbut for his family and 
clan too and nonetheless, for the village also, because performing 
sacrifices brings favour of the spirit for prosperity among the 
people. By offering a series of feasts of merit, the host earns the 
coveted right of wearing certain clothes and ornaments which 
ordinary people has no right to wear.” In the similarveinN. Luikham 
(2011:47) talks about how the Tangkhuls celebrate the ‘Feast of 
Merit’ thus: “Rich men in order to establish their distinction from 
the rest of the people would celebrate their status by giving a feast 
of honour for the entire villagers killing buffaloes, cows, pigs and 
giving many jars of Zamsham, the best local wine. Such feast is 
known as Maran kasa or feast of honour/merit. To commemorate 
the occasion he brings home Tarung - big tree trunks without 
cutting some branches. These tree trunks or tree monoliths are 
erected in front of his house. No part of Tarung must be cut, not 
even when a part of the Tarung falls, this cannot be burnt or used 
for any other purpose. It must remain as it is until the material is 
naturally worn out with time.” 

And the second type of ‘Feast of Merit’, when two rich 
men quarrelled and made verbal challenges who could celebrate 
the feast of merit and feed the village. In this type of feast the 
village has to limit the numbers of animals to be killed for the feast 
otherwise both the men would compete to count how many animal 
heads they had killed. Sometimes like in the times of war, a man 
would make an effigy of his enemy and shot a numbers of arrows 
on it and also threw his spear to the effigy. The rats which came to 
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steal the leftover food were caught and roasted alive on his hearth 
as sign to harm his enemy. On the day when the Tarung Y-post 
was brought, they competed who could distribute meat of different 
kinds of animals to the women and children of the village. They 
also brought their buffaloes and had buffalo fight, dog fight and 
cock fight. Therefore celebrating ‘Feast of merit’ was very difficult 
and was not celebrated easily. 

Procedure of taking / cutting Tarung tree 

Since this was a feast of merit, to commemorate the 
occasion a totem tree or Y-post branched tree called ‘Sailang’ in 
Nambashi was brought from the forest and planted in front of the 
house of the man who performed this festival. Once a good tree is 
selected the man has to offer prayers and rituals to the spirits of 
the forest and speaks to the tree that they should become a part 
and it should stand in front of his house and waits for his paddies 
from hens. After that the man would leave his axe on the tree and 
goes home to see his dreams. Ifthe selected tree is unwilling of his 
request it would throw away the axe and the man has to find for 
another good tree. When he finds a good one, the man asks the 
name of the tree or the god which protects the tree. According to 
T. Luikham (2013:73) “Since offering was made to the god the 
tree would tell its name likeNgahora, Mingthing, Razimla, Sayaila... 
When the Tarung tree was cut, the leader of the group for fear of 
the spirit of the tree might harm him, would say he was told to cut 
it by the village changlui (village elders) and when the man who 
celebrated the feast cut, he would say he was told by the village 
old priest and then the people who cut the tree would also say 
they were told by the village old priest. All said thus as the village 
old priest was the person who could communicate with the spirits 
and also who could protect himself from them and if man had to 
be taken by the spirits he should be the first to die. ” When the 
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Tarung trees were finally brought home, the leader of the group 
was well received at the village gate, put him a Pashi (head gear) 
Konsang (necklace made with sea beads) and the people carried 
him inside the village. When the Tarung trees were brought to the 
house who performed the celebration, for fear that the spirits of 
the trees might harm him, he was locked inside his house and the 
changlui (village elders) with war shouts thrust out their spears 
from inside the house and did not let in the spirits. The village 
priest dressed in ceremonial dresses and sat as the man of the 
function. Then the people dug the soil deep and planted the Tarung 
trees and in each tree, a red cock was killed and the blood smeared 
on the posts. 

Kinds of animals killed for the feast 

For consumption of rice beer during this festival, a large 
quantity of paddy was dried in the sun, pounded and made rice 
beer and killing buffalo, cow, pig, dog for meat and the throat of a 
cat was cut which represented for human being. As this festival 
continued for days and for weeks incurring huge expenditure, so 
it was celebrated by the rich only. Buffaloes were killed according 
to the number of the Tarung posts, if there were five posts, five 
buffaloes were killed, if there were six, six buffaloes were killed. 
Younger brothers and married sisters also brought animals for 
their eldest brother who celebrated the feast. According to H. 
Makangwo (2006:38) “Planting only 3 Tarung posts was not 
respected by others”. This means killing only tree buffaloes for 
the feast. T. Luikham (2013:72) says that “...big villages like 
Hunphun (Ukhrul) and Humpum (Hungpung) when a rich man 
celebrated the feast of merit 12 buffaloes, 2 bulls, 12 pigs, 1 dog 
and 1 cat would be killed. Out of the 12 buffaloes, 4 buffaloes 
were taken out by his close clansmen who always get clan meat 
share of any celebration and the person who did take out a buffalo 
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in this feast, his clansman’s meat share was cut off from that day.” 
In Kamo Tangkhul areas other than killing pigs, cows, dog, chicken, 
killing a mithun on the main Tarung post was a must and was 
taken a complete one. The people came and ate, drunken rice 
beer, singing folk songs and dancing late into the night which 
continued till the Tarung tree was brought from the forest. 

Games and Merry making of the festival 

Manly games like shot put, tug of war, wrestling, etc. were 
played during the day, and singing and dancing of the young boys 
and girls continued till very late into the night. In a village like 
Nambashi, a Mithun was bound on the main Tarung tree and killed 
on it. Holding on the Tarung tree k t the Mithun might plugged it 
out when killed was a game enjoyed by all. Throwing and smearing 
one another with cow dung of the animals killed was another game 
of the day. Game like Jiin jiin kawa (a swing game) was also 
played. To play the Jiin jiinkawa game, one has to wear full 
Nambashi dresses, head gear, necklaces, bangles, etc. Normally 
it is played on the river bank. A single cane rope (ktingra, a kind 
of cane) is tight on two tall trees growing across a river for the 
game. But on such a festival Jiin jiin kawa game is played at home 
by tying a rope between the two poles/pillars of two houses. The 
player climbs on the single cane rope, the toe fingers clasp tightly 
on the rope, sleeps on his/her back on the rope looking up the sky 
and slowly releases both hands and spread the hands. The player 
sleeps on the rope in a T-shape and is ready to play the game. 
When the player is ready to begin for the game, the youths and 
elders begin to push the rope slowly then faster and faster and 
sing the following song: 

Tmgneirayokeisavathei (My child swings better in the rope) 

Tingneirayokeisavathei (Mychildswingsbetterintherope) 
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The player who swings longer on the rope is declared the 
winner. Here is a Kamo folk song sung on such a festival: 

Boys: Yumbava shoutpung-e The youth has been standing long 

Amoiva yanga veng-c What keeps you so long my 

beloved? 

Girls: Ruthurla kalong pumthou Open my trunk box 

Kanthou laivaiva chiive. Start wearing my new dresses. 

The song is in the form of asking question and giving a 
reply, sung again and again by the singers surrounding the dancers 
as long as the youths of the village can continue their dance. 

Another Kamo dance song signifying only a rich man can 
celebrate the festival, ‘Feast of Merit’ and the poor could not 
celebrate it (trans. mine): 

One Group: 

Kadon va inshung rayo In the house of a rich man 
tengdongjii Like a river water 

karting valong The wine is full 

Another group: 

Changkrang va inshung rayo In the house of a poor man 

shai saralingkakhamvalong Rice and meat are like 

tramping on thorns 

da kha le tshi karang. Rain and storm are strong. 

(K. John) 

In general, on the day when the Y-post tree was cut if a 
buffalo (by northern Tangkhuls and a mithun in Kamo areas) was 
killed, it was taken a grand and complete one. After that a pig was 
killed and then a bull. The man who offered the feast of merit 
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should observe social etiquettes properly showing respect to the 
village elders and man of status, the youths, also he cannot ignore 
the poor people and the widows. Manners and respects were 
strictly maintained in this festival. Rice plate and bamboo beer 
cup were first served to the eldest brother and then in turn from 
elder to the younger. From the village chief to village elders, so on 
and so forth. According to T.S. Zingnim (2000:26) “If his 
celebration was satisfied by all sections of society.he was much 
respected and was called ‘Aleng kakashunga’, a mature man. It 
was believed that if the individual performed the celebration in 
full; satisfied by men and gods, he would gain prosperity in wealth 
and longevity in life.” After the feast, the village priest had to 
perform rituals and prayers to the gods lest they might have been 
offended in the course of the celebration and might bring sickness 
or even death. 

Cutting/felling and dragging of a log-drum 

Cutting and pulling log-drum (Ruku or Duk in Tangkhul) 
was another big festival for the Tangkhuls which involved entire 
village participation followed by singing, dancing, feasting and 
sacrifices to their gods and sometimes that continued for days. 
The log-drum was kept in the premises of the village chief, used 
on special occurrences like a warning bell in the event of invasion 
by another village or during emergency but it was a taboo to beat 
the drum without any reason for which fine was imposed and also 
sacrificial cock or pig to the wrongdoer/s. In southern Tangkhul 
villages, log-drum dragging was taken even a bigger celebration 
than the Tarung erection celebration because sometimes the Duk 
tree was not growing in all the villages and they had to request 
from another village where it was found by taking wine pot and if 
the Duk tree grew on the boundary of two villages and both the 
villages claimed for the tree and war generally ensued after the 
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log-drum was taken by one village. Here is a folk song sung by 
both the villages which claim the log-drum to fall on their boundary 
while they were cutting it (trans. mine): 

O.thing etho laiye O, tree fall on our boundary 

O, lung etho laiye O, stone fall on our boundary 

Kungwee lungwee Shilim thing-o O Shilim tree ceremonial drum 

and monolith stone 

O,lrampuishongthingrangpingdiulo O tree always come and stand in 

our festivals 

(H. Wungnaoshang) 


When the tree fell on one side, the log was cut long enough 
for the village’s war drum and then the village chief would sit on 
the log and was dragged by the villagers with shouts of victory. 
But sometimes bigger groups forcibly took the tree saying the tree 
trunk turn on their side. Then quarrel would break out and seeing 
other people dragging the log-drum with their chief sitting above it, 
war was declared. The following song was sung by both the villages: 


Khile khi ngashungse Let us fight sword with sword 

Chaile chai ngashungse Let us fight shield with shield 

Chungle chung ngashungse. Let us fight spear with spear. 

After this the two villages would go for war. Therefore 
log-drum dragging ceremony could not be performed very easily. 


Dragging and erecting stone monoliths 

Like Tarung Kashun (erecting Y-post tree) a rich of a 
village celebrated feast of merit by offering grand feast to the village 
and erecting stone monoliths near the village roads or road comers 
signifying his riches. Here is a folk song sung in praise of a Paoyi 
rich man by the name of Shongphung whose ‘Feast of Merit’ was 
not only talked in the neighbouring villages like Phungcham but 
also in all the Tangkhul villages, Wungram (trans. mine): 
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Paoyi Shongphung 
ngajanseiya, 

Lungva khangrangshung 
Kharangshung 
kharangshung 
Phungcham Paoyingazeka, 

Ngazek ngazek 
Wungram vapeiya 


Paoyi Shongphung was admired/ 
honoured. 

Erecting stone monolith 
Erecting stone monolith one after 
another 

Phungcham and Paoyi (villages) 
talk about (his riches) 

Talking talking (about his riches) 
reaching Wungram. 

T. Luikham 


As said above, erection of stone monolith was mostly 
carried by the northern Tangkhuls only. The procedure of taking 
the stone monolith is similar with taking Y-post tree but the only 
difference is, in the case ofY-post tree the youths and elders carried 
it in their shoulders but in case of stone monolith and log-drum 
dragging the youths and elders bound it with ropes and dragged it 
to the house of the man who celebrated the feast. And he had to 
kill buffaloes, pigs, cows, a dog for meat and a number of wine 
pots for consumption in the celebration. Singing folk songs and 
dancing and merry making also form part of the festival. 


House of Merit constructed by the village chief or sub-chief 
clansmen 


The rich people constructed big houses cutting big trees, 
made planks with axes and decorated/engraving with animal horns 
like buffaloes, mithun, human skulls, etc. R. Luikham (2006:155) 
talks about the construction ‘House of Merit’ which is “constructed 
by the chief of a village or sub-chief of clans. Such houses are 
predominantly taller, larger and the frontal section well decorated 
with human images and other motifs called ‘ Khachon Khuruk’. 
Mounting up beautifully designed Lengchenggui with all the motifs 
complete, signifying prosperity and continuity of life. The roofs 
are almost always supported by tall and large pine pillars; the end 
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of which that goes into the soil is turpentinous which last for 
generations. The Tangkhul community calls such a house 
Lengcheng Shimrei.” He further continues,"... five large prominent 
front pillars (seven pillars in the case of the chief) where buffalo 
heads, sun and moon and woman breasts are imprinted, 
representing wealth, continuity of life and fertility respectively. After 
the construction of the House of Merit and erection of Y-Posts is 
erected, on Tarong (Machang) a slightly slanting wooden platform 
is erected. On leisure and sunny days, villagers would assemble 
there to watch farmers walking up and down, singing folk songs, 
telling stories and conversing trivial matters in relaxed mood.” The 
most common animal killed when house roofing with thatch was 
dog for the Tangkhuls. All were welcome any time to come for 
meat and drink rice beer in such a house. Buffaloes, mithuns, cows, 
pigs, dogs, etc. were killed in the inauguration and offered grand 
feast to the village. 

Conclusion 

In olden days, the Tangkhuls were very generous. They 
were hard working. Begging was abhorred. They took pride in 
giving than taking. They had the concept the more you give the 
more God will add to your wealth. Although they loved war and 
collecting human trophies, nevertheless giving hospitality to 
strangers or journey men in their houses was an honoured. They 
killed a cock to their visitors if they were few, a pig if the guests 
were many and to most honoured guests. Although food was 
scared like today but they worked hard and competed one another 
in bringing who could bring more paddies. 

They reared cattle, pigs, domestic animals like dogs, cats, 
chicken, etc. which formed their wealth. They had hound, hunting 
dog called ‘safa’ compared with a warrior, ‘shimfa’ dog which 
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keeps house compared with a man who stays at home and ‘paifa’ 
which eats dung compared with a useless person. A Tangkhul 
male would want to be a ‘Safa’, a warrior and learned the art of 
spear fight, using shield, bow and shooting arrows even before 
they entered dormitory. In the dormitory they competed one 
another and the champions would go to war. Going into war and 
taking human trophies was the greatest desire of a Tangkhul male. 
The man who brought more human trophies was admired and 
honoured and in most cases the most beautiful daughter of the 
chief was married to him. They were vindictive by nature, a man 
who could not take vengeance to the man who took his father’s 
head was compared with a ‘paifa’. There was not much hush 
when a rich man offered a feast of merit, but when a culture hero 
brought human trophy there was much hullabaloo and a grand 
feast of merit and he would wear ‘Mayonza’ (a necklace ofhonour). 
No doubt, offering feast to village might incur heavy expenditure 
in terms of paddy, buffalo, cows, dog, cat, chicken, wine pots, 
etc. but the prestige or status one earned was more than that. 
Feeding the villagers for a week or more taken as disposing the 
excess wealth of a rich man like in the modem times clearance of 
stocks in shopping moles for in olden days the rich had to consume 
not the year’s harvest but the previous year’s previous paddy. 
Like in modem times when a person gets position in the public 
examinations, the family throw a grand feast for the villagers and 
friends, in olden days when a warrior brought human trophy the 
whole village rejoiced and grand feast of merit was given to the 
village. In olden days a rich man was too generous and wanted to 
throw away his riches in the form of feeding others but in modem 
times a rich man is too selfish and wants to accumulate more and 
more wealth and is engrained with the concept of how much one 
can save and also saving today for the expenditure of tomorrow 
make a man greedy and selfish. They invest, deposit their money 
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in banks and wall their houses with bricks and stay aloof from 
society whereas in olden days the ‘Lengcheng’ houses of rich 
people were always opened for all to come and eat, drink. Today 
the motif of the man in power is to extract money from the poor 
man for the services he offers. In a word the modem man is selfish 
whereas the ancient man was generous. 
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Oral narratives of the Kuki-Chin people: 

The saga of legendary Gaalngam 
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Introduction 

The frontier tribes living in the international boundary 
between Burma (Myanmar) and North-East-India are generally 
known as the ‘Kuki-Chins’ or Chin-Kuki-Mizo. They doubtlessly 
represent successive or parallel waves of migration across the 
mountains of North East frontier extending over thousand years. 
In Manipur the important leading erstwhile Kuki tribes are Thadou, 
Paite, Hmar, Vaiphei, etc. which have close affinity with each other 
in terms of language, appearance, culture, dress, mode of living, 
food habits etc. As of now, they prefer to be identified separately 
by the names of their respective tribes or clans. There are neither 
written documents nor any monumental inscriptions to trace their 
past histoiy. Moreover, the these people had limited contacts with 
their neighboring counterparts, which makes the task more difficult. 
Thus, their oral genealogy, folk tales, folk songs, legends, poems, 
etc. is the only source materials. Even their origin is shrouded in 
myths and mythologies. Here, an attempt is made to narrate one 
of the mythical heroes popularly known as Gaalngam by the 
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Thadous and its cognate tribes, Ralngam by the Hmars, 
Mizos,Chirus etc. and Rengngam by the Koms and so on. Here, 
it is interesting to note the ability of the narratives to verbalize and 
situate their experiences as a kind of‘text’ which provides a source 
for assertion of identity. Various artifacts associated with the 
mythical hero have been discovered in the southern district of 
Manipur. Legendary hero - Gaalngam possessed magical power 
and is believed to have travelled across the length and breadth of 
the erstwhile territorial domain of the Kuki-Chin people. 

Folklores are more than the literary expression of a people. 
In a way it constitutes their ethnographic history and also gives us 
a penetrating picture of a given way of life. Here, the author is 
trying to delve exclusively into their oral folklore. The study will 
be descriptive and partly analytical as well. Oral literature has 
always served as a source of interesting insight into the lives of a 
people. Oral tradition is a distinctive feature of the Kukis today as 
it was in the past. It also represents the most valid and appropriate 
expression of religious, mythological, historical and cultural milieu 
of the folk community concerned. 

Significance of oral narratives: 

The history of people as told by the elders through their 
oral traditions is taken like a normal history today. It deals with 
the past events of which no written records in the field of socio¬ 
political, cultural, religious and economic lives are available though 
there exists an oral tradition. By oral tradition we mean messages, 
which are passed on from one generation to another in the form of 
folksongs or tales which are told and retold in the society in which 
they have lived. Literally speaking, oral history is the history of the 
past events which are told by means of spoken words mostly 
from the mouth of the elders. It is only after the invention of scripts 
that normal history is maintained. The frontier tribes of North East 
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India have generally rich oral traditions, which play an important 
role in the history of many tribal societies. 

Usually history is based on written records or documents 
or archaeological evidence, which normally do not give firsthand 
account of the illiterate masses who normally form the bulk of the 
society. Consequently, therefore, history has been the history of 
the few (at best the middle class). Therefore, anthropologist as 
well as historians generally accepts oral history to be a valuable 
source, though it is a sensitive source for reconstructing the past. 

In the absence of written records, the oral tradition may 
prove to be a successful source in our investigations and it can 
substitute written records. As u>a. _ tribal communities have no 
written records of the past, their origin and history can be 
reconstructed with the help of oral traditions. One cannot ignore 
oral traditions because it forms the raw materials from which true 
history may be derived and sometimes picturised. J.A. Fadiman 
supports this argument in saying, “ Amyth, a children’s tale, work 
song, each may contain its fragment of data, which ifrecognized and 
placed in relation to others, may permit reconstruction of the past,” 1 

Legends are prose narratives as it gives a privilege to learn 
one’s culture and society. The Kuki-Chin myths and legends are 
associated with historical accounts of their village settlements, 
romantic episodes, wars and important personalities of their 
ancestral history. A folktale provides continuity of history and link 
the past with that of the present in order to bring into life of the 
unwritten past. The nuance of any society or community can be 
discovered through the prism of folklore. With its associated belief 
and legends the oral tradition provides the anthropologists, 
sociologists, historians etc. the vast amount of information and 
resources on different aspects of the people concerned such as 
origin, migration, settlements, socio-economy and cultural life. 
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The mythical world receives its embodiment on rocks and 
hills, human beings, in land or sea. The physical landscapes bears 
testimony to the truth of the legends and myth associated with it. 
On the other hand it makes the world of mythologies close to the 
natives mind to make it visible and remain permanent. In this paper, 
the legendary story of Gaalngam with all its associated myths and 
tradition fits well as his footprints is visible on the rocks along 
Tuilelon near Valenkot or Valpakot village in the present day 
Churachandpur district Manipur The local people ofHmar community 
have erected a stone near the artifact of Gaalngam or Ralngam by 
identifying him as ‘Kapu’ meaning our grandfather. In this connection, 
Elkin has note the importance of place on myth as - 

The portion names on these myths and ritual and the sacred 
sties entrusted to such a cult group of mythology are 
determined by mythological history. It is basically the 
mythology whim records the travels and action of tribal 
heroes in its subdivision of the tribal territory. The country 
of each local group is crossed by paths or tracks usually 
unmarked along which there are a number of special sties 
where a hero performed some action which is recorded in 
myth.. .(Elkin \9(A\\5\f 

Here, it can be seen that location is indispensable structural 
marker which help in identifying the myth with a community. In the 
context of the legendary Gaalngam, the various artifacts are 
evidently spread across the length and breadth of their territory. 
This narrative is believed to be real. Among the folktales oflhadou- 
Kuki folklore repertory, the story of Gaalngam is considered the 
most popular one. The present paper is an attempt to uncover 
and reconstruct the past based on certain artifacts in the folktale 
of Gaalngam which was handed down from the past generation. 
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It also tries to review the use of oral tradition in the academic 
discipline and research in the context of Chin-Kuki society. 

Recounting Gaalngam’s saga 3 : 

Before coming to the main outlines of the popular story, it 
will be worthwhile to remember places, names and incidents and 
stories associated with Gaalngam the legendary folk hero. The 
hero traversed the entire region inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes 
which extends from the Naga hills in the north down into the 
Sandowy districts of Burma in the south, from Myatha river in the 
East, almost to the bay of Bengal in the west. 4 Various imprints of 
this legendary man on rocks, stone slabs and several phenomena 
related to nature attributed to him exist till today. The folktale of 
Gaalngam begins with the exploits and adventures of his father 
Selleh who was a strong, brave man and an exceptional magician. 
He is famous for his monkey drum episode where he annihilated a 
horde of monkeys and obtained their magical drum. The drum 
was said to be used by Selleh to raise the dead people and bring 
them back to life again. Legend has it that Selleh raised so many 
dead people that the road to Mithikho (village of the dead) had 
become unused and desolate. The earth had become 
overpopulated and Mithikho became deserted. The chief of 
Mithikho complained to the Sun and the Moon. So while Selleh 
was drying his drum, the Sun and the Moon decamped with the 
drum toward heaven. Selleh went in hot pursuit along with his 
trusted dog. His black dog caught hold of the Moon which was in 
possession of the drum and swallowed its bottom half. The moon 
then passed it on to the sun which in turn was partially swallowed 
by another dog. In traditional Kuki mythology, the occurrences of 
solar and lunar eclipses were interpreted as the sun and the moon 
being swallowed up by the Selleh’s dogs. 
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Selleh’s son Khokhon was a handsome and physically 
strong youth. But he was lazy and lethargic lad who slept day in 
day out and was too lazy to go even for hunting and fishing. 
Disgusted with his son, Selleh compared him to a Humpi 
Samangsong (toothless and impotent tiger). This embarrassed 
Khohon and woke him up from his reverie and started laying traps 
(leithang) to snare small animals. His first successful adventure 
was his slaying of Thonotnu (demoness) and her daughter for 
having stolen trapped animals from his leithang. After this, Khokon 
became widely acclaimed within the clan. 

As the legend goes there lived a creature popularly known 
as Lhomipa (half-lion half-man creature) One day Khokhon came 
across Lhomipa while clearing his Leithang. They came face to 
face with a stream in between them, glaring at each other quietly 
but ferociously. On the first instance Lhomipa saw a ball of fire in 
the eyes of Khokon because of his magical power. Lhomipa 
crouched down baring his fangs and grinding his teeth. His eyes 
were red and he growled with his tail standing up straight and 
swaying from side to side. Khokhon took his bow and arrow and 
aimed it at Lhomipa. The latter was apprehensive of him since he 
had heard of him slaying the demon - Thonotnu. So instead of 
challenging him, Lhomipa pleaded to spare his life only and sought 
his friendship. When they introduced themselves, Lhomipa said 
he had no name. Thereafter, Khokhon named him Haangsai 
(Rangsai) meaning challenging form a distance. Lhomipa too gave 
him a befitting name Gaalngam meaning daring from a distance. In 
this way Khokhon and Lhomipa became good friends and 
christened their name Gaalngam and Hangsai respectively. Thus, 
the wastrel Khokhon had reformed himself into one of the most 
daring and valiant man by the dint of his ability and intellect. 

Both Gaalngam and Hangsai often tested their skills and 
capabilities. They earned each other’s respect and admiration 
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though Gaalngam earned this with more cunning and guile than 
with strength and courage. Hangsai was an exceptional magician 
and Gaalngam learnt magic from him including the art of storing 
huge quantities of meat in a piece of bamboo slot. This feat is 
often called Gaalngam’s magic and is believed to be practiced to 
this day. This particular brand of magic is called Savun magic on 
account of the fact that a big spread of animal hide could be 
transformed into a small roll just as a huge quantity of meat could 
be stuffed into a small bamboo slot. On a certain day when 
Gaangam reached home after hunting he asked his mother to 
spread a large bamboo mat so that he can pour down all the flesh 
of the day’s game animals. The mother wondered in not seeing 
anything except weapons and a bamboo tube in the person of her 
son. However, she brought a large mat and spread it out and 
when Gaalngam poured out the contents of the bamboo tube, all 
the game animals enlarged to their natural size and filled the entire 
floor. Both the parents were surprise to see it and were happy at 
the magical skill of their son. It is also believed that Gaalngam 
would take one hill in one stride, two hills in two strides and so on 
by saying molkhat kalkhat, molni kalni.. .the footprints of which 
have been visible as mentioned earlier. 

One day a friend of Gaalngam said to him, “Gaalngam, 
why don’t’ you take revenge upon the enemy of your father who 
beat him in sorcery and magic? If you want to know the whole 
story, go and ask your father.” On hearing these words of his 
friend, Gaalngam went to Shelleh and asked about his one-time 
great enemy Doikungpu who had no equal in the world of magic. 
Doikungpu had four homed Mithun Selki li. Shelleh wanted it 
very much but could not have it due to Doikungpu expertise and 
superiority in magic. So Gaalngam promised his father to bring 
the four homed mithun by any means of magical power or by his 
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sheer strength. Gaalngam departed for the village of Doikungpu. 
Gaalngam challenged Doikungpu and they wanted to test each 
other skill and both waited for a chance. Doikungpu picked up a 
lump of earth in this palm and threw it out at tire courtyard, where 
tall paddy plants instantly grew and bore fruits (rice). On seeing it 
Gaalngam picked up another lump of earth and threw it at the 
yard and instantly it turned into a pig and ate up all the paddy 
plants and rice. The two appreciated each other for their skills. In 
another battle ofmagic that followed, Gaalngam emerged victorious 
and brought the four homed mithun towards his village. Doikungpu 
came after him and caught him on the banks of a river. More 
battle ensued wherein Doikungpu using his magical powers cursed 
Gaalngam, who instantly became blind, lame and impotent. 
Gaalngam quickly wielded the same magic on him and Doikungpu 
too became blind, lame and impotent and his buttocks became 
embedded to ahuge boulder on which he was sitting. Finally, they 
agreed to compromise and undid the magical spell they cast upon 
each other. However, Gaalngam being the winner came home with 
his prized mithun, to which his father was completely satisfied. 
Gaalngam did not undo the magic fully and Doikungpu on getting 
up left behind a portion of the flesh of his buttocks on the boulder. 

Accordingtothelegends,thefleshwhichhe left behindis the white 

marbles visible to this day and the river mentioned is Tuivaaidung. 

Gaalngam now became the most respected person in the 
whole village. He married the most beautiful girl as his wife. On 
the other hand Doikungpu was veiy unhappy on account of his 
defeat at the hands of Gaalngam. Doikungpu daughter, deeply 
incensed and infuriated at the manner in which her father had been 
humiliated, and thus vowed to seek revenge. In accordance with 
her scheming plan she learnt magic and became Gaalngam’s second 
wife. After feigning a prolong illness, the villainous woman said 
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she could be cured only if Gaalngam could kill a wild boar and 
sacrifice it with due rituals. Gaalngam promised to fulfill despite 
many obstacles in his adventure because wild boars are ferocious 
and very dangerous animals to be hunt by ordinary hunters. On 
the eve of their departure for hunting the villainous wife bribed the 
hunting dogs by preparing a special dish of meat for them and 
said, “Dear dogs, I will give you this meat to eat one on condition 
that if you promise not to participate in the hunting. And if yOu 
have to help Gaalngam in capturing the wild boars you cannot eat 
it.” The dogs promised not to help Gaalngam even if they are 
going to accompany him in the hunting expedition. The dogs said 
so because they were very hun gry. And almost all of them ate the 
delicious meat except one dog Tangsi who was very obedient and 
faithful to Gaalngam. Eventually during the hunting expedition all 
the other dogs simply ran around doing nothing but the faithful 
dog Tangsi did his duty sincerely when the wild boar came out of 
the hole. Unfortunately,. Galngam was overpowered by the 
ferocious beast and fell on the ground. He bled profusely and life 
was slowly ebbing out from his body. He knew that his mortal life 
have come to an end. Gaalngam eventually died. He however, 
came to life after seven days due to the efforts of his exceptionally 
clever and intuitive dog Tangsi proving true that a dog indeed is a 
man’s best and loyal friend. Gaalngam became dejected due to 
his wife’s betrayal and never went out. He released his hunting 
dogs to the wild to hunt for themselves instructing them to reserve 
a portion of the liver of the kill for him as a mark of respect and 
admiration for him, to stick together and never disturb women 
and children and protect them from wild animals. Wild dogs as 
they are known today are supposedly the descendants of the 
hunting dogs of Gaalngam. They roam in packs while hunting for 
food. It is said that at every kill they put aside a piece of the liver 
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of the kill on top of thee three or bury it as a mark of respect for 
their beloved master Gaalngam. 

Gaalngam, being enamored by the beauty of Suvaikeenu, 
set out to start courtship with her. She was a beautiful lady who 
became famous because of her reproductive organ which was 
placed or shaped horizontally and apparently possessed serrated 
blade like edges. The story goes that whoever had physical 
relationship with her was deprived of their manhood. The valiant 
Gaalngam who was usually armed with bows and arrows, sword 
and knives attired in fancy and colourful clothing with Gosem 
courted her by playing different tunes on his musical instrument 
gosem while the lady was weaving a loom. Gradually they became 
closer each other and Gaalngam hypnotized her and while she 
was in a trance, he collected his saliva and spitted between her 
thighs. When the lady woke up Gaalngam told her that he had 
relationship with her. Since then they became close and inseparable. 
Further, the story about their physical relationship goes like this - 
that Gaalngam used to feed her private parts with thuhpi (a very 
sour jungle fruit which made her organ very sensitive so that it 
cannot harm Gaalngam’s member during their relationship). All 
this relationship was not disclosed to anybody but on the occasion 
of the village fishing Gaalngam blurted it out. Suvaaikeenu was 
deeply embarrassed and therefore look an opportunity to take 
revenge. The following morning, she lulled him to sleep and used 
witchcraft to imprison him inside a huge boulder giving him enough 
space to enable him to breathe. When Gaalngam awoke he was 
unable to free himself despite all his magical might. But he was not 
to give up and send for his magic gourd which he had taken from 
Haangsai. But the people sent by him to fetch the gourd were 
thwarted by Suvaaikenu in every possible way. Gangam parents 
finally sent it through a reliable messenger who too was unable to 
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deliver it because the woman caused a big flood which swept 
away the man and the gourd. Meanwhile Gaalngam, a man of 
great fame and valour breathe his last due to starvation as he was 
trapped inside the boulder for so many days. Another version is 
that he died with Suvaaikenu. The magic gourd (doi-um) of 
gaalngam was carried downstream with a weird eerie sound 
emanating from it. It came across a barricade put up by villager. A 
blind aged man picked it up and on opening it, a loud explosion of 
a deafening noise was heard which made all the people unconscious. 
Ater some time when all people regained their sense they had all 
become expert magicians instantly. The blind man also regained his 
sight and became the most aderf magician of them all. 

The story exists to be told and retold. The story of the 
legendary Gaalngam accorded a special position till today in the 
Chin-Kuki folktlales. It cannot be deny and ignore of the fact that 
Gaalngam left his footprints in certain places in the wide range 
territories inhabited by these people. According to legendary 
accounts, Gaalngam caused the stone to bear his footprints and 
his herd of animals by spells of his magical prowess. Some have 
perceived it to be his progenitors. Some of the imprints and 
sculpture of Gaalngam in existence till today are- i) the marks of 
Gaalngam and the hoof marks of his cattle still exists on the big 
rocks along the river tuilelon near Valenkot in the Churachandpur 
district of Manipur, ii) the paw marks of his dogs can be still seen 
on the Machi hillock in Chandel district ofManipur, iii) his footprints 
are visible on a large rock, near Bunning village in the present day 
Tamenglong district ofManipur. iv) there is a bowl shaped block 
of rock on a mountain called Letsikhan near Khamphat in Myanmar 
(Burma). Legends says that Gaalngam had washed his hands in 
the bowl after an afternoon snack during one of his hunting trips 
by carving the bowl out of a rock, v) between Tuolbung ghat and 
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Maulien ghat in Tipaimukh subdivision of Churachandpur, 
‘Rawtaw’ lies across the Barak river. This big rock stands as a 
symbol for the ancient history of the Hmars. It bears the footprints 
of Gaalngam or Lalruong’s mithun and alump of Doikungpu’s 
buttock. There are many artifacts remains of the Laruong in the 
Barak and Vangai range, vi) at Thangj ing range in Churachandpur 
district, there are imprints on a slab of rock on which Gaalngam’s 
knee marks are visible, vii) Lalnrong vawkkong meaning Laruong’s 
pig manger made of rock lies between Ngampabung and Phulpui 
in Tipaimukh subdivisioa 

These historical sites of legendary Gaalngam are clearly 
corroborated in the Chin Kuki folktales. The folktales i.e. the text 
that was narrated since the past is today notably visible in the 
context i.e. the physical and geographical space authenticated by 
mythical lore and myths 4 . 

Concluding remark: 

Myths, legends and folktale are the major forms that 
constitute oral narratives. It is considered truthful accounts of what 
had happened in the past. The story of the legend Gaalngam is 
well understood by every Chin-Kuki kindred groups as they are 
also identified with it. One interesting feature of this particular 
folktale is the existence of intimate relationship between the 
geographical landscape and the mythical tradition in the pre-literate 
tribal society. The imprints attributed to Gaalngam on rocks, stone 
slabs and some in the form of sculptures are a living testimony of 
the territory inhabited by the Chin-Kuki groups since time 
immemorial. The artifacts remains of Gaalngam today in different 
parts of the present geographical landscapes within Manipur and 
across international boundaries are proven historical facts of their 
indigeneity, nativity and belongingness. Base on these facts the 
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present generation are only trying to safeguard their ancestral 
domain of their forefathers in order to preserve their unique identity. 
Thus, the common legacy of oneness that the Chin Kuki Mizo 
people had is undisputed but how these feeling of oneness 

So that the feeling of alienation and loss of identity that is felt now 
need not be carried forward by the coming generation but rather 
take up these common linkages to built relations among these 
people. 
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various folklorist, Thusim Thum by Paokhohang Haokip, 
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INTRODUCTION 

I have described nothing but what I saw myself, or 
learned from others from whom 1 made the most careful 
inquiry. The task was a laborious one ... and very likely the 
strictly historical character of my narrative may be 
disappointing to the ear. But if he who desires to have before 
his eyes a true picture of the events which have happened, 
and of the events which may be expected to happen 
hereafter..,, shall pronounce what 1 have written to be useful, 
then I shall be satisfied. (Thucydides, History of the 
PeloponnesianWar, Book 1,424 B.C.) 

The oral history tradition is as old as human civilization. 
Before the invention of writing, history was handed down as oral 
history, in the form ofpoetry, myth, and heroic legend. Oral history, 
which continues in many indigenous cultures today, is an ancient 
tradition found in all human societies. Oral history is in some ways 
the oldest form of expression, as people have told one another 
stories since the time of the first human societies. Through 
documenting their memories and stories, the past comes to life in 
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the present, filled with vivid images of people, places, and events. 
Oral histories may also be presented as life histories (or stories), 
biographies, or autobiographies. 

The broad term, ‘oral histoiy’ in this paper refers to spoken 
historical evidence obtained by trained researcher-interviewers; 
recorded either by them or under their supervision in longhand or 
shorthand or by a recording device; and preserved either in its 
original form or in the form of typed transcriptions collated with 
the originals. V.D. Bomet defines ‘oral history interview’ as a 
particular form of oral history - spoken reminiscences recorded 
on tape with the aid of trained researcher-historians and transcribed 
in typewritten form, in accordance with ethical and procedural 
standards. 1 Will Baum defines Oral History as the tape recording 
of a jcnowledgeable person, by questions and answers, about what 
he/she did or observed of an event or events or way of life of 
historical interest. The purpose is to preserve that account for 
users, both present but especially future users, and make it available 
for use. 2 He distinguishes it from other forms of tape recording 
and sound collecting by giving six postures. They are: 1. A good, 
accurate historical account of what happened; 2. First-hand— 
that is, not folk tradition, not oral hearsay; 3. Questions and 
answers (John Whitehead in his “Pot-boilef ’ emphasized the role 
of the interviewer in plan-ning, directing, editing, and selecting, a 
true coauthorship situation with the narrator); 4. It is preserved, 
that is, safe in a library; 5. Available, that is, legally open for research; 
and 6. Findable, that is, it is possible to find information within the 
transcript or tape. That should always be the first and foremost 
goal of oral histoiy. According to Saul Benison of the University 
of Cincinnati, oral history is more than merely “a supplement to 
other extant documents; actually, it stands as an attempt at a first 
interpretation of a series of events.” 3 Alessandro Portelli describes 
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oral history as ‘the science and art of the Individual’. It is a 
methodology that helps us understand the relationship between 
culture and individuality. Personal narratives give social historians 
insight into how individuals made sense of their world and how 
they perceived the impact of social, political, and cultural change 
in their everyday lives. Patterns emerge when comparing interviews, 
but unique responses to historical events offer important insights 
about tensions within communities and how social location 
influenced individual recollections of an event. 

This paper gives an introduction of oral history, and then 
presents its overview, scope, and briefly describes its basic 
techniques. Oral history is a deeply political, moral, and ethical 
practice. 1 In qualitative research, oral history is one of the oldest, 
best known, and most often used methods. It has long been a 
methodological tool for historians to collect data about nearly all 
elements of people’s lives, including health, family life, work 
experience, and political involvement. Many historiographers 
realized that oral histories allowed the research to escape the 
deficiencies of residual and official presentations in documentary 
records. 2 This was especially true when researchers constructed 
original oral histories and were able to capture moderately recent 
histories-those that were part of a tie to a given living memory. 
This provided access to the past for, perhaps, as long as 100 
years. Invariably it is used by participants to tell the researcher 
less about events themselves than their meaning to the individuals 
concerned. As such it allows for the description of feelings, emotion, 
memory, perception and identity, throughout a life course. Oral 
histories also facilitate connections between social groups and 
roles, giving insights into the lives of many, because the narrator 
weaves their story with those of significant others, such as children, 
parents, partners, employers and colleagues. As such, oral history 
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exposes the life experiences of individuals, which more formal 
documentary sources may fail to elucidate. Oral history is important 
in contesting the accounts of elites or national histories that reduce 
the past to a homogenous set of experiences. In some cases, oral 
history is a public means to seek justice for past wrongs. In other 
cases, it is a way for people to reconcile their memories to the 
dominant account. 3 While oral history is often credited with the 
potential of opening up new areas of inquiry or exposing the voices 
of those marginalised or excluded from professional or 
organisational archives, it is not necessarily an instrument of 
change. 4 Nor is it straightforward in avoiding power relationships 
in the research process, and may even reinforce hegemonic 
ideologies about race, ethnicity, ciasb and gender. 5 Oral history allows 
individual subjectivity and experience to be central to the empirical 
data. 6 It allows the voices of those who have arguably been ignored, 
marginalized or silenced within particular contexts to be heard. Oral 
historians ask people to talk about their overall life experiences or 
to discuss specific experiences and events in a narrative form, 
recording this information with either audio or video equipment 

The aim of oral history is to gain first-hand knowledge 
from people who have lived through different social-historical- 
political periods and events. This methodology allows the 
researcher to document what the person has lived through and to 
analyze this information for underlying meanings and significance 
that such an event or a time period has for the informant. Oral 
history provides information that cannot be gleaned from any other 
sources, and it gives voice to ordinary and often marginalized 
peoples whose stories might never have been documented 
otherwise. Oral history is of importance for qualitative research 
since it forms the basis for many studies. As one of the foremost 
open-ended techniques for gathering information about people, it 
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has had a major impact on other types of qualitative interviews. 
That is, interviewing modes such as open-ended interviews, life 
story interviews, and semi-structured interviews often draw upon 
the oral history tradition. Oral history has not only influenced 
interviewing techniques, but also opened up ways of thinking about 
data collection in general and about the value of combining oral 
history with different modes of learning about others—such as the 
analysis of written formal documents and observations. Finally, 
oral history cuts across disciplines in the humanities and the social 
sciences, making it a research method that is used by scholars, 
students, educators, writers, and folklorists working from diverse 
backgrounds and interests. 10 


An Overview of Oral History 

Oral history has been used as a way of passing down 
memories of the past for centuries and of sharing memories across 
cultures, predating written history. There has not always been 
consensus among social science researchers concerning the 
reliability of oral history as a data collection method or concerning 
its ability to serve as a rigorous research method. However, in 
spite of these periodic reservations, oral histories have been 
systematically collected and analyzed for the last two centuries. 
This informal method of preserving information about past events 
emerged as an important methodological too! of social science 
and historical research during the decade of the 1940s with the 
advent of the tape recorder. For over 60 years, therefore, oral 
history has enjoyed a renaissance. Paul Thompson, a British 
scholar and one of the world’s foremost oral historians working 
within sociology and social history, has carried out hundreds of 
oral histories and historical studies of its uses by looking at over 
hundreds of years of work. As Thompson notes, oral history gained 
in popularity in the United States and Europe during the 19th 
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century. For example, collections of oral histories of influential 
Americans began as early as the 1860s, and the interest in the 
field led to the establishment of the American Folklore Society in 
1890. The Chicago School of Sociology, based in the University 
of Chicago, which became one of the premier social science 
departments in the country and in the world, adopted oral histories 
as their major method of documentation and analysis of urban 
social life in the 1920s. Oral histories have been used extensively 
throughout Western Europe and Scandinavia, in Latin and South 
America, in Africa, and in Asia. Oral history is not monopolized 
by any one discipline; research using this methodology can be 
found in the fields of history, art. literature, sociology, anthropology, 
cultural studies, feminist studies, social work, education, and 
psychology. Furthermore, oral historians working in these different 
disciplines often borrow from one another, thus adding an 
interdisciplinary aspect to their studies. 

Method & Preparation 

The techniques used in eliciting oral histories share the 
following commonalities: questions are open-ended and person 
and experience centered, and the questions aim to elicit rich detail 
on the topic being studied and involve active listening. Opening 
questions can be extremely general and open-ended, leaving it to 
the interviewee to direct the interview. For example, one might 
say, “Please tell me your life story, talking about whatever you 
wish.” Alternatively, the question can be much more focused, 
centering on a particular event or historical period. Oftentimes, 
oral historians begin with a broad question and then move on to 
more specific questions where they ask the participants to recount 
specific details connected to the topic of the study. As a rule, as 
the interviewee proceeds with the story, the interviewer attempts 
to elicit more and more detail about personal memories and 
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experiences without disrupting the narrative flow. Therefore, a 
successful oral historian must develop excellent listening and 
nonverbal behavioral skills that encourage the biographer to 
continue with the testimony. In addition, to collect rich material, 
oral historians must demonstrate interpersonal and cultural 
sensitivity and refrain from asking judgmental questions that can 
make the interviewee feel uncomfortable. Oral histories range in 
time; they can take from one hour to several hours. Some interviews 
last only one session while others take place over days and perhaps 
even weeks or months. In addition to the interview, oral historians 
often also ask their participants to provide artifacts or documents, 
such as letters and diaries from different historical periods that 
add another dimension to their stories. 

Careful preparation is necessary to produce fruitful oral 
history interviews. Poor preparation or no preparation often results 
in tedious, rambling, pointless recitals of slight historical value." 
On the other hand, some believe that prepared interviews lack 
spontaneity and may become interlarded with dramatic incidents 
of doubtful origin. The valuable results of preparation by both 
interviewer and interviewee have far outweighed any supposed 
loss of spontaneity, and preparation has encouraged rather than 
discouraged a truthful narrative. First, the interviewer should study 
the field of history in which he will be working, the region where 
he will carry on his investigations, the persons he hopes to interview, 
and the subjects on which these persons may have information. 

One of the major stumbling blocks for the researchers 
who employed oral history technique is proximity. 12 Asecond step 
in an oral history field program is a personal introduction to 
someone who lives or has lived in the region where the interviewer 
will work and who has a wide, friendly circle of acquaintances 
here. Such a person can provide introductions to others and can 
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explain briefly the objectives of the interviewer’s search. 
Introductions of this kind established confidence between strangers 
more quickly than any other approach used during the survey. 
One introduction leads to others, and the interviewer rapidly widens 
his own circle of acquaintances. 


Supported by notes and introductions, the interviewer 
takes a third step: the first meeting with persons whom he considers 
prospects for oral history interviews. Ideally, this first visit is a 
leisurely, rambling exploration of people, events, and ideas. The 
interviewer is above all a captivated audience; happy to listen to 
what-ever the interviewee is moved to say. The obligation to listen 
amiably has often been neglected by field workers in oral history. 
Time - and more time - and patience are needed while the listener 
follows down many a fascinating path and stumbles on unexpected 


treasure. When one must choose among many persons those who 
are most worthy of recorded interviews, it is important to have 
notes of preliminary conversations. Another reason for taking notes 
is that the person who conducts the preliminary interview may not 
always be the one to make the follow up oral history interview, 
although ideally he should be. Often the person who supplies 
introductions can provide interviewees with necessary background 
information about the interviewer. The qualities which we should 


look at while selecting the interviewees are: 1. First hand 
experience; 2. Willingness to speak on the subject; 3. Ability to 
speak on the subject; 4. Reliability oftestimony; and 5. Experience 
or knowledge not otherwise recorded, preserved, or closely 
duplicated in records that are already preserved; etc. In the 1970s, 
social historians were excited by the potential of oral history as a 
way to bring to light those ‘hidden from history.’ Oral history has 
challenged traditional historical narratives by focussing on the 
everyday lives of‘ordinary’ people rather than the extraordinary 
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acts of‘great men.’ Oral historians argued that giving voice to 
marginalized people was one way to restore pride and dignity to 
groups who had been excluded from the historical narrative. When 
oral history gained credibility in the 1970s, its most vocal advocates 
were scholars who were dedicated to writing history “from the 
bottom up.” Oral history gave people who had not written memoirs 
or produced documents an opportunity to provide their accounts 
of the past. Historians studying racialized minorities, women, 
workers, poor people, and grassroots activists believed that oral 
history would give marginalized groups the opportunity to direct 
historical research. By organizing research questions according to 
what they learned in interviews rather than in archival documents, 
historians believed that they could construct a new historical 
narrative that better reflected the day to day lives of less powerful 
people. Paul Thompson, the most well-known proponent of the 
new field, argued that oral history democratized history because it 
brought history into the community, radically transformed the social 
meaning ofhistoiy, and encouraged greater understanding between 
generations. At the personal level, the process of conducting oral 
history enhanced individuals’ sense of dignity and self-confidence. 
Oral historians’ commitment to restoring the dignity and self- 
confidence of people by making them central to history obliged 
researchers to conduct their interviews in an ethical and respectful 
manner. 1313 . Thompson P. The voice of the past: oral history. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press; 1988. 
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Introduction: 

The first evidence of Palaeolithic culture dating back about 
30,000 to 40.000 B.C. was discovered at some important pre¬ 
historic sites in Manipur. According to Mail online (Wednesday, 
Dec 17 th 2014) “ Myanmar fossil find turns human history on its 
head - our earliest - ancestors come from Asia, not Africa . 

In the state, after this Palaeolithic culture. We have traced 
outNeolithic culture in the Valley and it indicates that settlement in 
the Valley was earlier than that of Indus- Valley Civilization. 
These pro-mongoloid people might have existed during the 
Pleistocene Period or great Ice Age. 

Thus, the first settlement was established at the top of Mountain’s 
Cave during the Palaeolithic culture (»,e, Sangbu Cave, Kangkhui 
Cave etc.) and they migrated towards the foot hills on periphery 
of the Valley during the Haobinhian culture and finally settled at 
the valley during Neolithic culture. In fact, there is a saying that “ 
Hannna Houba , Konba Loiba Lamdam ... Awang Koubru 
Asuppa Laimanai Khunda Ahanba, CharickMapal Thariba, 
Nongthrei Maru Lingliba”. This indicates that it is a place of the 
beginning and ending. t 
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From the very beginning, Manipur has been isolated 
geographically and there are some Mountain passed through 
which the line of communication exist of which “TONGJEI 
MARIL” route and “Tuzugap route”. Which connected the plain 
of Cachar District of Assam and Plain of Chindwin River in Upper 
Burma (Now, Myanmar) with that of Surma or Barak or Gwai 
River passing the Manipur valley are worth to mention. Later on 
some Hindu Gum of Aryan stock penetrated into the valley through 
Tongjei Maril route and the original priests and priestesses of 
Manipur were influenced by those Hindu Gum along with the 
King of Meetei. King Pamheiba destroyed Meetei’s literatures 
and introduced mixed PUYA (Manipuri Manuscript) literature. 
Thus, it great influenced in the Ora± Narratives and Cultural identity 
ofMeetei. 

The Oral Narrative of Meeteis and other Tribes of Manipur. 

The Oral narrative includes all sort of Oral history, folk 
lore, folk tale, Oral tradition etc. It is a cultural information passed 
on from one generation to the next by story tellers. The forms of 
Oral tradition include poetry (often chanted or sung i.e. Khamba 
Thiobi Seireng, Khongjom praba etc.). Folk tale (Kabui Keioiba, 
Henjunaha, Khongjomnubi etc.), Proverbs as well as magical 
spells, religious instructions and recollection of the past. Music 
and rhyme commonly serve as both entertainment and aids to 
memory “Epic” poems concerning the destiny of a Society or 
Summarizing its myths often begin as Oral tradition and later 
written down..In Oral tradition is the only means of communicating 
knowledge. Still Oral narrative is survives among old people and 
some minority groups as well as among children, whose games, 
counting rhymes and songs are transmitted Orally from generation 
to generation. 
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In this connection, they believe that holy souls of then- 
ancestors used to hunt the star and planets (i.e. Sajik and Thaba). 
The Oral stoiy of Khongchomnupi (great - bear) is an example 
and it indicate the relation between the stars and mankind.The 
inner ideas from birth to death among the Seven Clans (Salais) 
of Meetei, Tangkhul, Maring, Anal etc. are almost the same. 

Obviously, from those days most probably after Puya Mei 
Thaba, the cremation of dead body was introduced among the 
Meetei society. But, children below 3 years old were exempted 
from cremation because they were not Baptised into Hindu 
religion. Still, this practice is going on Meeitei society. But in case 
of Meetei -Sekmai or Meetei Khurkhul, the present scheduled 
case of Meetei Hindu, they use to body one earthen pottery or 
vessel instead of cremated body at “LU-PUNG” near Sekmai - 
Keithel. The hill people ,the present schedule tribe are still following 
their age old burial ceremony. Here, the Oral history of “Henjunaha 
and Lairoulembi” clearly reveal that Meeteis use to bury their 
dead bodies. 

As we all know, the performance of Tangkhul Naraobi 
Dance in laiharaoba confirms the relation between 1 angkhul and 
Meeteis. Here mention can be made of “Lui Cloth” or “leiroom 
phi”. The folk tale of Achon Meiraba, a goddess of Tangkhul 
introduced “Lui- Cloth” or Leiroom phi. Still it is a common 
religious cloth of Meeteis and Tangkhul. 

According to Kabui’s Oral history, Koubru Mountain is 
their original place and they called themselves “ Hamei’ . They 
also believe that they used to settle at the north-western side of 
Manipur near Mao- Maram area. 

Again, according to the Kakui’s custom, the first day of 
the month of Wakching is regarded as the religious day of 
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HAIPOU - TINGKAO - RAGWANG”. It is just like during 
the Meetei’s almighty God Viz “AJTNGKOK- SIDAB A”. During 
the month of Wakching, Meetei also use to worship Ema - 
Emoinu (the goddess of wealth) just like of CHAKAN GAN 
NGAI of Kabui. 

Cultural identity and cultural relation between Meetei and 
other tribes of Manipur. 

The cultural identity of Meeteis and any tribes of Manipur 
are homogeneous in character. They are also pro-mongoloid stock 
of people. Due to various social and political factors, ethnic fusion 
and fission take place in the state. Thus new ethnic identities are 
formed now and them. 

This process of ethnic fusion and fission has been taking 
place since early days. The Meetei is of such ethnic group that 
had been formed out of ethnic amalgamation or assimilation and 
the Meetei culture was formed out of long interactions of various 
ethnic groups. Not only this from pre-historic times, different 
streams of people migrated from different direction to Manipur 
(Nongpok Haram and Nongchup Haram or Westerns and 
Eastern). 

As state above, Manipur was inhabited by primitive tribe 
of pro-mongoloid stock and these primitive tribes are nothing but 
the Seven Clans of Meetei, Tangkhul, Kabui, Maring, Thangal, 
Koireng, Mao -Maram. Anal, Chothe- Kom,Maring, Moyons - 
Mansang etc. It is more or less confirmed from their old customs 
like “Mera Hou-Chongba” (a symbol of brotherhood), Tangkhul 
- Nurabi of Laiharaoba .Tribal dress of Phambal tongba 
(Coronation), Lui or Leiroom cloth of marriage ceremony etc. 

It is believed that Eputhou Wangbren Maikei Ngakpa 
(Tutelary-deity), a demigod had marred one Anal girl (viz. Sangnu 
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or Sangko Leima ). Here, we can refer to the Oral story of Ema 
Sangku or Sangnu Leima and her hair i.e. Nungsam (an edible 
alga found at Sugnu and nearby places). Again, according to Oral 
history of Khongjai ( Kuki Group), Meetei is termed as “Meilhei” 
means torchbearer younger brother and they also believed that 
Morangs Snatched the Deity Thangjing from the Milhems, 
(another group of kuki) the Sattler of Phubala. 

Thus, We can refer to another Oral history of Koireng 
with that of Moirang Thangjing Koirel Lai and Oral history of 
Chothe tribe with that of Chothe Thangwai Pakhangba. Such 
example are plenty. 

In short, the intermarriage among the Meetei, Nagas and 
Kuki were freely practised during those days. Still it is going on 
without any restriction because their cultural activities are almost 
homogeneous in nature. In this connection, the worshipping of 
forefather is being preserved by Meetei or any other tribes of 
Manipur. There were no high or low caste in ancient Manipuri 
society. They have a common belief that there forefather are 
returning to their sons and daughters. They also belief about the 
transformation of human’s soul into different birth or animals or 
trees or plants. All type of mode of life,manners, moral lessons, 
ideas etc. Were taught in Pakhangphal and Leisaphal (i.e. boy’s 
dormitory and girl’s dormitory) by male guide and female guide 
(Pakhang lakpa and Ningol lakpa). 

Here, one point should be noted that original scripts were 
found in the hill areas among these tribes and they also believe 
that the language is their Mother and Script is their Father. There 
is a common saying that if you lost your father i.e. Script, then try 
to ask to your Mother i.e. Language and her ( Language) reply 
may be a positive one. Under this Tibeto-Burman language group, 
they have different dialects. 
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Here, the origin of language according to Thadou is as 
follows:- “A man had three sons, the eldest son spoke lamyang, the 
second Thadou, and the third some say, the Vaiphei, some say, the 
Manipoore language” (cf. N.H. Tuck: Notes on chin Hills -Vol.I). 

Here, one paint should be noted that different dialects 
among the hill and plain people (Specially those tribes, having 
seven salais or clans system or those who are inside the seven 
clans of Meeteis) have resulted different names of clan or salai, 
such example are also plenty in their societies. 

Conclusion and Suggestion: 

The Oral narrative and cultural identity of Meeteis and 
other tribes of Manipur are comparatively ofhomogeneous nature 
in the ancient period and this tread is still continuing. Thus a thread 
of unity of these ethnic group is obviously there to bind these 
ethnic group of people in Manipur. Although, after the adoption of 
foreign religions, the hill and plain people were separated to 
some extent under these religious groups. 

According to H.N.O. Stevenson “ The phenomenon of 
detribalization appeared everywhere, men become like fish out 
of water unable to identify themselves with either the Western 
people whose culture they aped or, their fore father whose culture 
they had foolishly thrown away” (The hill people s of Burma - 
Burma pamphlets No.6 ,Calcutta, Longmans, Green and 
Co- Limited, 1944-P-46). 

In short, these scheduled tribes, scheduled caste and so 
called general categoriesof People of Manipur are nothing butthey 
are under the some blood line with some cultural perspective. Thus 
the similarity of folklore, folktale, oral history ,oral narrative, oral 
tradition etc. also proved their common heritage in their cultural identity. 
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The old script. Language, dialects or any other tradition 
form of oral tradition, cultural identity should be protected under 
Indian constitution. So, that they can preserved various customary 
lows, customs, tradition and conventions prevailing in the state 
pertaining to the Social, economic and religious life of the people 
. Lastly, for the fulfilment of the above requirements, a firm culturai 
policy should be taken up by the state Government. 
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Myth tales and explain rituals and relate to gods and spirits. 
Usually, it is a narrative dealing with gods, demigods of culture 
heroes .' It has lots of believes in the form of narrative myths 
available in Manipur which associated with the origin of Kangla. 
There are a number of ancient treatise/manuscripts, viz, Nunglon 
Achouba, Sakok Lamlel, Sakok Thirel, Kangla Thirel, Pakhangba 
Fambal, Pakhangba Laihui etc., which referring that Kangla the 
ancient capital of Manipur was once a hill and known as the 
Kurumching Khongnem having seven ranges. Seven streams also 
flowed from this hill all of which have religious significance in the 
lives of the Meiteis till today. Therefore Kangla is regarded as the 
holiest place for the Manipuris. It is believed that Lord Pakhangba 
resides under “Kangla” and ruled the kingdom of Manipur and 
the Earth. It is also believed that these are 108 and more important 
holy/sacred places in Kangla. 2 

Kangla, the ancient capital as well as royal seat of Manipur 
is located in the heard of the Imphal city between the Numbul and 
Imphal rivers. Amidst the crowds of Imphal town, the ruins of 
Kangla and her mourning fort standing solemnly to narrate the by 
gone valour and pride of the ancient Manipuri Kings. In Pre- 
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Pakhangba period, the rulere/ruling clans, viz, 1) Lea™* L°“i a 

Pakhangba 3 2),LolangPakhangba,3)TangjaLeelaPakhangba, 

"ba, 5) Tari, 6) Motia Phambalcha, 7) Sakppa, 8 
Wankappa, 9) Kaksuba, 10) Tonkappo, 11) Sappaiha^ 12) 
ilbicta, 13)Sentreng, 14)Kuptreng, 12)Chakpas, 13)Khabas 
etc were almost ruled own the Kangla. 4 But the kangla is not 
only the seat of political power but also a holy place 
worship and ceremonies- There area a number of ancient treaties 
which lay down the rules for the construction, worship, ceremonies 

relating® kangla In deed, the histoiyofkangla is inlncately related 

to the evolution of Manipuri culture, religion and cosmogony Our 
tradition, both oral and written, said that in *ebegmin8*«e 
was empty darkness. The supreme god,Kuru/GuruSidab!gth 
hnmortdl Lard of the sky, created the universe, thegodandallthe 

living beings. 
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how he knew his exalted power and named him Pakhang Yoirenba 
(the ideal who knows his father). He is also known as Eepa Ari,ba 
(the first forefather). 

Then one by one the other two brothers arrived after their 
successful journey around the universe. They were surprised and 
shocked to find Konjin Tingthokpa their youngest brother had 
already completed the journey. Guru Shidaba, the Supreme Lord, 
then ordained that their youngest brother would be the master of 
the earth because he arrived first. 

The place where the Guru said so was named Loiren. 
Then they climbed up the Thingkrum Ching. Guru Shidaba told 
his first and second sons that as their youngest brother Konjin 
Tingthokpa knew the exalted power of their father. He was named 
Pakhangba and ordained to let him sit on the royal throne. And he 
ordained eldest son Ashiba be worshipped by all the human beings 
in their houses and that Atiya Shidaba should be made to be united 
with him. Then Gum Shidaba handed over the earth to his youngest 
son and let him sit on the royal throne. The very place where Gum 
Shidaba handed own the earth to his youngest son Konjin 
Tingthokpa and ordained to sit on the royal throne by naming him 
Pakhangba and Apanba was at this very Kangla suggested by 
many Scholars of Manipur. 5 

Manuscripts like Nunglon, Ningthourol Lambuba and 
Nungban Pombi luwaoba referred that kangla was once a hill, 
when the event of travelling around the universe or nongkhog koiba 
was over for what gurusidba ordained, “My son, you shall mle 
alone over the world (worldly life) as the man hinge lying at the 
royal hill, the central thingkrumching were seven slope/ranges 
joint.” 6 It is under stand that this place where called it as kangla, 
was a hill having seven slopes. Another believes that kanglei 
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pungmayol is kangla, also known as kanglamen. Both placenta 
and the aminion 7 of the seven deities who were not borne of mother 
(pinaidba) remained buried in the tunnel of kangla hence the named 
was made kanglamen. 8 

ARCHAIC VERSION: 

Taoroinaine, Lintaorenne Animakna Langshanggi Makha 
Esinggidi Mathakta Maning Numgmu Tumdaba Mangdaba Kouna 
Leire. Mamingdi Taoroinai Kou-e. Adugi Mathakta Taibangpanba 
Mapu Shibana Hi Manik Shidababu Yetta Pai, Yai Manik 
Shidababu Oida Pai Mukta Yai Marubu Yetta Net, Mani Hi Mam 
OinaNettuna Leimarel Gum Animakna Lei-e. Haibagibu Kanglei 
Pungmayol Mayai Sukdongpan Kangla Thon Taret Thollangmei 
Meereimana Tanphangdaba Meeren Tongmuba Ching Langshang 
Chinglaimei-o Kou-e. 9 

FREE TRANSLATION 

Both Taoroinai and Lintaoreng have existed under 
Langshang and above the surface of water by the name ofNungmu 
Tumdaba Mangdaba meaning a black stone which can neither be 
dissolved nor destroyed. The name is called Taobiroinai. Besides, 
the above theories, it had may mythological background that Gum 
Shidaba, Lord of the Universe, existed holding Hee Mam Shidaba 
(the Gem of Immortality) in the right hand and Yai Mam Shidaba in 
the left hand while his right foot treading upon Nungbi. Shidaba and 
his left footuponNungnangNadaba. Leimarel Sliidabi existed holding 
Hee Manik Shidaba in the left hand, while her right foot treading 
upon Mukta Yai Mam and her left foot upon Mani Hee Mam. That 
the result why both Leimaren and Gum existed. Thus, the place 
was named, “Kangla Nongthou Phambilel Meera Pongthoklam 
Kangleipung Mayol Mayai Sumdongpan Kangla Thon Taret 
Tho llan gmei Miren Togmuba ching Langshang Chinglangmei.’’ 
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Regardingly, Kangla is called Tlllikoktong Laimakol 
Kangla Nongthou Phambirel. Inside the earth beneath Kangla, 
there were a python, a tortoise, a boar, an ox, an elephant and a 
Laijao (in the form of a man) bearing a paphal on the head. It has 
made in the form of one above the other from the bottom upwards 
to the top. Hence Kangla is known as Thon TaretThollangmei. 10 
It is refer that the place of kangla never found in anywhere except 
it and the first place of the evolution of living spices. 

ARCHAIC VERSION 

Ashibadi Taoroinai Satuna Leipak Putuna Mameipu 
Mayana Chiktuna Koina Leire. Atuka Ko-Sana Pakhangbana 
Malemgi Phambal Oire, Maphamdi Kanglane. Khonglam 
Taretmakna Koina Chelli-e Haipaki Konung Kou-e. 11 

FREE TRANSLATION 

The place where Ko-Sana Phakhangba, Lord of the world, 
used to sit on a throne encircles by Ashiba biting its tail taking the 
form of Taoroinai is called Kangla. Konung (palace) is so called 
because seven streams flow surrounding it. 

The Capital Kangla became organically related to the 
physio-geographic setting of the state in a special manner. It 
occupied the ritual center in Meitei cosmological thought. Pre- 
Hindu Meitei belief systems provide a biological functioning like a 
human organism, where Kangla occupied the navel, the hollow in 
the belly left by the detachment of the Umbilical cord. 

In the bio-physical structure of the state, the Koubru hills in 
the northwest, the early settlement area inpre-historic times, is 
regarded as the head; the three rivers-Iril, Imphal and Nambul 
are regarded as the main arteries of the body, and the Loktak 
Lake as he pelvic zone. 
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Another circle in the belief system was that Kangla, being 
also the entire body symbolized by specific allocation of ritual 
areas. The Koubru hills or the organic head was represented by 
the physical Shrines of the first creators, the Ashiba (Sanamahi), 
and Pakhangba temples along with the Okshang (first interview’s 
house) slightly north west of the coronation seat. The breast of the 
organism was represented by the Sanathong (Golden Door) and 
the Kangla Uttra (House of public duties) at the south-east of the 
coronation site. The main arteries of the body were now 
represented by the Khongs (rivulets) the Laikhong, Khakhong, 
Marongkhong, etc ., 12 which washed the central areas of the historic 
site in a semi-subterranean drain system. The coronation seat 
(Phammoimit or Phallangmei), which was a stone at a cave/surung 
was regarded as the eye the all seeing, light emitting center in the 
human organism . 13 

In the pan-animistic tradition of the ancient Meiteis, every living 
things, plant, tree or water were imbued with thriving spirits, to be 
venerated and honoured. Even the rivulet Khakhong gave birth to 
seven living river systems connecting the land with many areas 
beyond the conscious frontier. Appeasement of any single rivulet 
would give long life and happiness to the worshipper. 

The rivulet Laikhong gave birth to the nine gods of creation, 
and sacrifice with human heads near the bank of this rivulet would 
secure the vital life-soul to the worshipper. And the rivulet 
Marongkhong took the form of the ancestral serpent deity, with 
its tail in the mouth, in a form capable of giving ever-renewing 
cycles of generative power, with blood like colour of the waters. 
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that it connected itself with the waters of the pond Nongjeng, 
where the ancestor snake Pakhangba dwelt. Pumsaikhong, the 
mother rivulet of the three steams were associated with eternal 
acts of creation and of struggles for the first throne, etc. 11 

In the tradition of the ancient Meitei belives that every 
living thing, plants, tree or water were owner. Even the rivulet 
Khakhong gave brith to seven living river systems connecting the 
land with many areas beyond the conscious frontier. Appeasement 
of any single rivulet would give long life and happiness to the 
worshiper. The rivulet Laikhong gave birth to the nine gods of 
creation. The Marongkhong took the form of the ancestral serpent 
deity, with its tail in the mouth in which connected with water of the 
pond Nungjeng, where the ancestors snakes pakhangba dwelt. 
Pumsaikhong, the mother rivulet the three stream where associated 
with eternal acts of creation and of struggle for the first throne, etc., 12 

Such were the myths woven around the historic site ofKangla. 
Every area in the waters or in the mounds of the hills, or in the 
sacred spot at the foot of the tree could be conceived as the 
coiled state of the ancestor serpent dragon, vitally spread and 
guarding its domain. It is believe that various designs of the serpent 
dragon were visualized in as many as 364 form (Paphals), and the 
most of the major motif were associated with kangla. These 
ancestor snakes were manifesting below the earth surface; 
sometime in the waters, sometime in the vaults or caves. They 
were no double fertility giving powers, the veneration of whom 
lay at the core of Meitei religious believe, for protection, growth, 
abundance, grace and the power. 
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Notes : 

1. Kanneth W.Clark and Marry, ‘Introducing Folklore’, NewYork, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winson, 1966, p.26 

2. Padmashri N. Khelchandra Singh, Shri S. Bheigya, Shri S. 
Rupoban Singh : Kangla (The Ancient Capital of Manipur), 
pub. State Archaeology, Govt, of Manipur, 2006, P-9. 

3. Pakhangba used the term entitled as any personality who are 
having ruling capacity in the region may called as pakhangba 
by tradition, i.e., law of the land. 

4. Ms.: Khunung Leikoirol 

5. Ms.: Leisemlon Ariba 

6. ibid: Leisemlon Ariba 

7. It encloses the embryo or foetus of a mammal, bird or reptiles 
of the seven deity who were not bom of mother pinaidbi. 

8. Ms.: Nunglon Achouba 

9. ibid: Nunglon Achouba 

10. ibid: Nunglon Achouba 

11. LeihouNaophamlon 

12. ibid: LeihouNaophamlon 




RUANGMEI FOLKTALES 

Oral Narratives of Contemporary Relevance 

Dr. Tliuanreilung Phaomei 

INTRODUCTION: 

A folktale which is a part of oral literature is being 
transmitted through storytelling from generation to generation. But, 
there is no more leisure time in the contemporary society to tell 
tales sitting around the hearth by the grandmother to her 
grandchildren. Children have started to concentrate on their 
education, going to tuition classes before and after school. As a 
result, folktales become topic for intellectual discussion not merely 
for the children. Also, folktales have been amalgamated with many 
outside stories. There are many similar tales mixed with the original 
version of the folk tales among different communities. For that 
matter, man need to preserve and promote the adulterated folktales 
in the form of written texts or intellectual discussion in order to 
give life to the folktales. Although many texts are seen being 
published in written and dramatic forms, oral narratives are the 
essence of the folktales. What we see in the folktales are the 
pictures of their own society, culture and tradition of those olden 
days. With the changing trend, folktales produced in the form of 
comics or audio-visual animation has strengthened the value of 
many folktales. 

Folktales have been shared in every society to entertain, 
educate and preserve culture. As emphasized in UNESCO’s 
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Convention for the Safeguarding of Intangible Cultural Heritage 
(2003), folktales play an invaluable role, along with cultural 
traditions, in bringing people closer together and ‘ensuring exchange 
and understanding among them.’ As globalisation and social 
transformation demand renewed dialogue among communities, 
educators and artists are more motivated to protect and promote 
oral traditions and related cultural heritage. 

THE RUANGMEIS 

In order to know the Folktales of the Ruangmeis, one 
needs to know something about the Ruangmeis. According to the 
Ruangmei tradition, oral history, folklore and ritual hymns, the 
common ancestors of the Ruangmei lived in a cave called Mahou 
Taubei. Having emerged out of the Mahou Taubei they moved 
downward to the region or site of Eight Springs which is believed 
to be the fountains of Barak River. They settled there. From there 
they proceeded further and setded at Makhian (Makhel of Senapati 
District) with other Nagas. It is believed thatthese migrations took 
place during 500-100 B.C. 

From Makhian (Makhel) they migrated to 
Guangphungning or Chawangphungling (present Oklong village in 
Senapati District) where their village was grown to a cluster of 
settlements and they called it Makuiluangdi. Makuiluangdi was a 
pivotal centre of the beginning of socio-religious cultural life of the 
Ruangmei, Liangmai, Zeme and Puimei. From Makuiluangdi, they 
migrated to different directions. A group migrated towards the 
southern region and they split into four groups- one group migrated 
towards western hill ranges of Imphal valley and they were known 
as Luangdaimei and some of them proceeded southward further 
and settled in Muantha- Lauluangpung areas (Present Henglep 
Sub-Division of Churachandpur District), and some of them even 
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migrated to the southern region down to Lungleh and Aizawl of 
present Mizoram. The second group migrated toward the south 
west in Kazingluang ranges of present Tamenglong district. The 
people of these groups are known as Maruangmei- southerners. 
And from it, they called themselves Maruangmei or Ruangmei. In 
Manipur, majority of the Ruangmeis lived in Tamenglong district. 
They also lived in the Senapati district in the western hill ranges 
adjacent to Imphal valley, Imphal East and West, Thoubal, 
Bisnhupur and in Churachandpur districts. Ruangmei community 
is rich in their ritual hymns, folklores and folktales. Fora people 
where oral narratives have always been the only source of literary 
records and viable source of information, folktales are means of 
literature which has remained a quintessence of the Ruangmei 
community. 

CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE: ‘PWANGRINGH’ 

In one of the folktales ‘Pwangringh’, a man called Tingpu 
Riangsuanang had a beautiful daughter Sangzwanlu. They had a 
mithun. They lovingly reared it. During day time it was a mithun. 
At night, it turned into a handsome boy, Puangringh as called by 
Sangzwanlu. He used to sit by the hearth along with Sangzwanlu. 
In course of time they fell in love. At last she came to know that 
Puangringh, her lover was their mithun. 

Tingpu Riangsuanang constructed a decorated customary 
house called Taraengvkai. His contemporary rivals planned to kill 
the dearly raised mithun (Pwangringh) at the dedicatory feast. The 
host Riangsuanang was then compelled to kill it. He had agreed to 
kill the mithun for the said feast. In the mean time, Sangzwanlu 
met Pwangringh at night. She narrated everything to Pwangringh. 
She proposed the mithun to run away so that they could not catch 
during that feast 
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On the very day the mithun had gone missing. The villagers 
went to the high lands in search of the mithun. As per the instruction 
of Sangzwanlu the mithun could escape from the clutch of the folk 
for some time. At last they, however, caught the mithun. They 
brought it to kill in the next morning for the dedicatory feast. The 
mithun was tied to the killing post. People then killed him mercilessly 
amidst ho-ing and drum beatings. They were overjoyed eating the 
meat of the mithun. Sangzwanlu, on the other hand, was sorrowfully 
lamenting for the mithun. Bitterly she chanted, “My beloved 
Pwangringh was killed as a mithun. He is not a mithun. He is my 
beloved Pwangringh.” 

The skeleton of the mithun’s head was kept hanging down 
below the roof just above the veranda of the house. Many 
days and months passed. Yet, her lover came haunting her. 
Sangzwanlu was still weeping and lamenting at the veranda. One 
day she was weaving at her veranda chanting the same song of 
lamenting over her lover. Suddenly the skeleton of the mithun head 
started moving. It fell between her two breasts and pierced into 
them. She instantly died there. People saw them one night walking 
together holding hands. It is believed that she was taken by her 
lover to be united only in ‘Death’. 

Juliet Mitchel, a modem psychoanalyst, wanted to define 
such women’s position in a patriarchal society in a language of the 
masculine, aphallocentric language in aphallocentric world. She 
feels that women could not do otherwise than this but women had 
to use the language of the hysteric i.e. the language of the person 
(a woman) who was in a state of flux. The above folk tale is a story 
of the hysteric. What Sangzwanlu wanted was her lover Puangringh. 
She could not express her desire over the menfolk. However, she 
made a conventional feminine choice of keeping silent 
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According to Juliet, Catherine and Heathcliff in Emily 
Bronte’s novel Wuthering Height, were the bisexual possibility 
of the other one and gave a sense of oneness like the two sides of 
the coin. But in the prevailing patriarchal world the oneness between 
Heathcliff and Catherine can come only in ‘Death’. Catherine died 
and haunted Heathcliff for twenty years. After twenty years 
Heathcliff too died and he got back to Catherine. The oneness 
was attained only after death. What Mitchel wanted to say here is 
that Catherine had in the patriarchal society two choices- to many 
Edgar Linton and be a wife to him in the conventional sense. Second 
one is to be one with Heathcliff. But in the patriarchal society thus 
second choice was not possible. So she had to be united with 
Heathcliff only in death. This, according to Mitchel, is the ‘voice 
of hysteric’- the voice of the women who was searching a place in 
a phallocentric world in a phallocentric language. Sangzwanlu too 
was experienced what were called self-starvation, madness and 
death, ‘a complex of psycho-neurotic symptoms that is almost 
classically associated with female feelings of powerlessness and 
rage’ (Peter Barry, 2010:130). This folktale, therefore, is the 
emblem of the construction of gender identity. The relevance of 
the folktale and the contemporary theory of psychoanalysis are 
clearly seen from this narration. 

However, there was a genuine apprehension among 
folklore scholars that folklore would fade away in the face of 
modem scientific development. In this context what Alan Dundes 
once wrote is worth mentioning: 

‘But if we look at the question who are the folk in 
a new light, we shall sec that the folk arc not dying 
out; that there are folk cultures alive and well in 
the United States, Canada, and Europe; and that 
new folk cultures are bound to arise...[it] would 
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be absurd to argue that there is no folklore in the 
United States and that industrialisation stamps out 
folk groups and folklore... Industrialisation has in 
face created new folklore, for example, the folklore 
of computers’ (1980:6-7). 

Thus, Alan Dundes ruled out the possibility that folklore is 
repugnant to scientific advancement and vice versa. In spite of the 
new development folklore (s) would never fall into total neglect. 
At any rate scientific advancement is not a threat to folklore. There 
will be computer generated new traditions of folklores. Folklore 
is never static; it grows in time and space. Dundes did right to say 
that. Other folklorists like Jawaharlal Handoo and Reimund 
Kvideland also reject the sceptics’ claim that folklore will die out: 

“The ‘modernisation’ of the society led many 
scholars to believe that folklore was dying or would 
die out very soon. And in fact some genres did 
disappear from oral tradition due to the impact of 
the modernisation, but they continued to live on in 
other forms of modem media. For example the 
television superheroes in many countries have 
taken some of the roles that traditional folk heroes 
have always had. Interestingly this kind of change 
and continuity of tradition is more visible in modem 
mass culture and the heroes of this culture which 
have the same characteristics as the traditional 
animal tale heroes. Similarly in many countries the 
magic folktale is no longer transmitted orally, but 
through books, videos and television and now 
internet and email etc.” (1999:1). 

True folklore is not subject to monolithic existence. Oral 
traditions thus continue to exist in modem media. For example, 
television and radio are strong medium to instil new blood in 
folklore. Many folk heroes reappear on the TV screen. Similarly 
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magic tales are also narrated not orally but with the help of modem 
technology. Video, television, radio, internet, email have been able 
to narrate stories in a new way with a visual effect ofby reorganising 
tales. Folklore exists along with technology. This is true of all 
societies. With the passage of time, changes do come 
automatically; social changes always have an impact on folklore. 
The old concept that folktales are orally transmitted is subject to 
change, oral transmission is among others only one form of 
transmission. In this regard, Rainer Wehse writes; 

‘What we believe to be the solid core and main 
body of folktale, namely verbal oral tradition, may 
after all not be the core but only one of many 
possible niches, one manifestation among others. 

May be the main bulk of what is called oral tradition 
in present time is non-verbal’ (1999:205). 

‘GAANCHUANGCNA SING PHUHMEP (Counting of the 
Stars) 

Although folktales are imaginative narratives, they are 
shelved in the nonfiction area of social sciences. Ironically, these 
tales are true not because they actually happened but because 
there is often a bit of‘truth’ or wisdom embedded in them. Folktales 
offer profound insights into the cultures from which they come. 
Similarly, the Ruangmeis believed that the scientific counting system 
10,20,30,40... comes from the their folktales ‘Gaanchuangcna 
Sing Phuhmei’ (Counting of the Stars). In it animals wanted to live 
together with human being. But human being could not live with 
them. Human being said, “One who could count all the stars of the 
sky should live with human being.” All the animals tried to count the 
stars. Tiger counted the stars but could not complete counting. Bear 
then counted again. It also failed to complete. After one another, all 
the animals counted the stars but they failed to complete. 
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Finally, cat counted the stars facing the sky sleeping above 
the roof. He started counting, “One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.” Then he made out the area of 10 stars. 
Again the area of 10x10 stars. He further counted hundred, 
thousand, million, billion, trillion and so on. He completed counting 
the stars. Thus human being allowed the cat to live together with 
them. 

Because folktales plots are generally concerned with life’s 
universal themes, they also transcend their culture of origin to reveal 
the commonality of human experience. This ancient form of 
narrative communication for both education and entertainment, 
not only offers window into other cultures, but also can be a 
revealing mir ror of the comedy and pathos of our fives. 

‘GAYRIAMANG’ 

The story of Gayriamang is important to contemporary 
children in a number of ways. He was a great musician, composer 
and a patriot. Being a brave, strong and polyglot, people admired 
and appreciated him. The legend of Gayriamang is largely 
embodiment of Ruangmei pre-colonial history. It helps in the 
development of children’s historical consciousness. Without the 
narrative of Gayriamang Ruangmei history of migration towards 
Chamangluangc and the present Henglep sub-division would remain 
dull, incomplete andun-captivating. Folktales narrator should be 
commended for this realisation to retell the legend in a manner children 
can comprehend. Every nation expects its children to be patriotic 
and to learn to love their country right from infancy. Children are the 
leaders of tomorrow, they are the rightful inheritors of their nations. 
They therefore ought to learn to love their country from tender age. 
The heroic story of Gayriamang imparts children with an awareness 
of the distinctiveness of their nation among others in terms of its 
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historical and cultural identity and destiny, thus inculcating patriotism 
and a spirit of nationalism in them. Through the courage, 
determination and selflessness epitomised in the person of 
Gayriamang, children are inspired to do the same in order to serve 
their people and nation’s interests. 

Today Gayriamang remains an icon and cultural hero 
inspiring both young men and women in their endeavours. Children 
become conscious of their cultural identity through reading this 
heroic narrative punctuated as it does with rituals and religious 
shrines. Generally many children are bom within a particular cultural 
milieu which they inherit from their ancestors. It is the culture which 
they claim as theirs and which gives them a cultural identity. Despite 
the phenomenon of globalisation in which some cultures are 
gradually being effaced by global cultural processes children still 
need to know their cultural identity before they know and begin to 
appreciate those of others. 

KAUH PAENG NRAVMEI (Building of tower) 

Thus folktales grow into an evolutionary process. What 
will be fitted in the modem technological world will continue to 
exist. Another story in which Ruangmei believed to be the relevance 
of present day’s solar and lunar eclipse is seen in the story of 
‘Kauh Paeng Nravjpei’. In it the Theiringpu, (Redivivus: death 
rising wood) was kept in a sifter for sun dry. The dog was barking 
at it. Seeing the healing bark placed open outside the house, the 
Sun and the Moon swooped down to take it for them. The Moon 
was faster than the Sun. The former finally took up the sifter with 
the bark. The dog jumped over the sifter. He caught the sifter at the 
edge. Eventually the dog too was taken up to the sky with the bark. 
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The owner wanted to take back the bark from the Moon. 
He had made a plan to build a tower to reach the sky in order to 
take back both the bark and the dog. He went from place to 
place in search of blessings and co-operation from among the 
humanbeings and animals. He, however, forgot to seekthe blessing 
and co-operation of the termite. 

He had constructed a tower as high as the sky. It almost 
reached the Moon. The termites, onthe other side, were busy in their 
works. They were working day in and day out without any rest. As a 
reason, Urey had destroyed the base of the wooden pillars of the 
tower. Just before reaching the Moon, the tower was fallen flat. 

The dog remained in the sky as a dragon. It is believed till 
today that when he became angry he swallowed the Moon and 
the Sun. Hence, the Moon’s eclipse and the Sun’s eclipse took 
place inthe sky.The man is believed to have belonged toaRwangmei 
clan among the Ruangmei community. So, when eclipses of the 
Moon and the Sun occurred, the people of Rwangmei clan are 
asked to call their dog which now remained as a dragon m the sky. 

Such folktale imparts the idea of contemporary relevance 
of sonar and lunar eclipses. It is not restricted to one particular 
society but rather it is a universal phenomenon. So folktales are a 
continuum of human existence. The development of science and 
technology has not opposed to myth and folklore rather it has 
promoted the wisdom of human creativity irrespective of oral and 
written tales. With all our modernity we are that organic human 
with our cognitive aspects. 
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CONCLUSION: 

From the above discussion it is seen that folktales transcend 
the generations of people who passed on these stories. The original 
tales were transmitted orally from storyteller to storyteller and 
were eventually written down. Folktales continue to evolve, and 
are shaped according to the conditions of the times. Therefore, 
folktales never cease to be relevant even today and will remain so 
in the future. Moreover, the indigenous knowledge and wisdom 
found in the folktales keep us connected to our traditions and 
indeed help shape our culture. Folktales take place long ago in a 
faraway place. Talking animals, giants and fairies, prince and 
princes, as well as peasants and ordinary folktales are featured 
characters that give life to stories. Through folktales children are 
given a glimpse into a world where fantasy and reality meet. 
Folktales have obvious and recurrent themes. Goodness is always 
rewarded; heroes and heroines live happily ever after, while villains 
are similarly punished. Throughout the generations, the story may 
change, but its core message remains the same. We, teachers and 
parents, do not need to try to teach values explicitly. Instead, we 
just tell tales, thus maintaining folktales as a tool to educate children 
on how to live with integrity and peacefully with others. Folktales 
reflect society’s attempt to give form and shape to its hopes and 
fears, and answers to its questions. Folktales provide order to 
seemingly random experiences, as well as express the culture’s belief 
system. Today many of these old stories are regarded as flights of 
fancy, but they live on because they capture our sense of wonder 
and aspirations. Moreover, we recognise their visions which are 
often more powerful than he explanations science provides. 
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Despite the stories, folktales still carry important message 
to learners today. Frequently emphasised values for global 
citizenship, such as respect for diversity, human rights, and 
sustainable development, which stories touch on, still remain to 
be discovered and translated into daily life. Folktales also embody 
the popular attitudes, beliefs, customs, traditions and values of the 
society where the stories originated, thus, enriching children’s 
conscious and appreciation of the cultures of the people. 
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MU-KA-DA. (MUDA): An endangered traditional 
Festival of the Kharam tribe. 

Bosco Rengtankhel Jaiche. 

Ph.D Scholar, (CMS, M.U.) 

Introduction 

The life of the Kharam tribe has a close relationship with 
the Mother Nature, ultivation is the main occupation of the people 
since time immemorial. Till date agriculture and its allied activities 
remained their main livelihood option. They are also fond ofhunting 
and fishing. It is believed that the present dwelling site i.e. (Kharam 
Pallen Village) was selected by the forefathers of the said tribe 
due to the fertility of the soil, abundant availability of wild animals 
and fishes during those days. The Kharam Pallen village is 
considered to be the most important village of the Kharam tribe 
because all other villages of the Kharam tribe have their origin 
from the Kharam Pallen Village. Through the folk songs, it has 
revealed that the Kharam tribe was on constant move in search of 
proper dwelling site from one place to another for one reason or 
the other. It is believed that the people finally selected the Kharam 
Pallen Village to be their permanent settlement site. The people of 
the Kharam community claimed that the population of the people 
was uncountable at one point of time, but due to some reasons 
the population has decrease to the extent of extinction. Some of 
the possible reasons for the decrease in the population might be 
due to epidemic outbreak and wars. It is also believed that people 
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might have scattered due to the fear of enemies and in the meantime 
they became other tribes. People still recount that many lives of 
the Kharam tribe were lost during the 1917 Kuki Rebellion. It is 
said that the Kuki rebellion was the most recent incident where 
many lives of the Kharam tribe were lost. Thus, the population of 
the tribe was pushed to the extent of extinction. So, the Kharam 
tribe remained as one of the endangered tribe of Manipur. Despite 
being an endangered tribe it has a rich culture, traditions, folk 
song, folktales and indigenous knowledge systems. Although the 
Kharam tribe was few in number, they maintained and followed 
their traditions and cultures. These rich cultures were past down 
from the forefathers to the present generation mainly through folk songs, 
folktales, other musical instruments and tools and other oral sources. 

Festivals were not simply celebrated according to the wish 
of the people. Based on the agricultural activities and seasons, 
festivals were usually celebrated round the year. Preparation for 
the festivals was one important task of the people. WaiYu (country 
brew) is considered as one important component any festival. 
Without WaiYu celebration would not have been accomplished. 
WaiYu is considered as very important for any festival not only for 
consumption but in order to make sacrifice and offering to god 
that they believe. Preparations of Yu were mostly done by the 
women folk of the society. Usually, those women who could make 
good Yu were considered as good and noble woman. In any 
festival or celebration animal sacrifices were common. They love 
feasting with meat and Yu. Thus, Yu and meat became important 
component of any festivals for the Kharam people. 

According to the Kharam community, the festival ofKumri 
Katan (Meithal kaap) marked the end of the year and the beginning 
of New Year. This festival is usually celebrated at the end of the 
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year. On the New Year day, selections of cultivation sites were 
usually done. The selection usually starts from Khokalakpa (head 
or King of the village) followed by other members of the Kataar 
(Elders or simply village council headed by the Khokalakpa) to 
every family. The Kataar members consist of eight (8) permanent 
members. After the selection of cultivation site or Jhuming site the 
Kataar members will formally select one person to start the act of 
sowing called Mu Ka Thak (seed sowing). The selection of the 
person for the Mu Ka Thak is done in serial wise, starting from 
the Khokalakpa himself followed by other Kataar members to 
every household so that every family will get the opportunity. 
Clearing, burning and removing of unwanted things from the field 
site starts right after the selection of the sites. But no one is allowed 
to sow seeds until the Mu Ka Thak ceremony is performed by the 
selected person. According to the custom the person responsible 
for seed sowing will take all the available seeds in a small quantity 
and sowed it in his field by invoking blessing from God to protect 
whatever seeds sow by the villagers from diseases, insects and 
pests etc. He will also pray God to give a good harvest at the time 
of harvesting. So, seed sowing starts with the Mu Ka Thak 
ceremony by the selected person, with this the whole villagers can 
start sowing called Ringmu (Seed sowing). People can sow 
whatever seeds they want to sow in their respective fields. With 
this the whole village becomes active in cultivation works, sowing 
paddy and other food grains in their own respective fields. 

Preparation for Mu Ka Da 

Usually, three to two weeks before the Mu Ka Da festival, 
information, will be made to the whole village from house to house 
by the Kataar or village council through Tangwa (Anewly joined 
member of Kataar, usually newly separated from parental home 
as nuclear family). The role ofTangwa is more of voluntary work. 
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His duties involved giving information, serving the drinks of the 
Kataars in any occasions or festivals etc. He is used as tools of 
the Kataar members. He has carry out the common orders given 
by the Kataar members. It was considered as part of training and 
every Kharam male should go through this training to become a 
Kataar member. With this information preparation for the Mu Ka 
Da festival starts in foil swing apart from cultivation works. Every 
family usually prepare Pukyu (Rice Beer) and Waiyu (Country 
Brew) for the festival. Every family will try to complete seed sowing 
before the fixed day for Mu Ka Da. In the meanwhile, those 
families who are not in a position to complete seed sowing and 
other cultivation works were usually extended help by the 
community so that the Mu Ka Da can be celebrated together. 
After all the seed sowing activities were completed, the same 
person who was selected for the Mukathak, has to perform the 
last rite called Mu Ka Da. This day was usually observed on 
Sunday since time immemorial. On this particular day the person 
would take some seeds of various varieties and sow it asking 
blessing from God as it was done before the seed sowing starts. 
There is no specific ritual for this ceremony, so any person can do 
this rite. After this ceremony no one was allowed to sow any kind 
of seeds in the field. With this the sowing comes to an end. On the 
very next day, the whole community will observe the Mu ka da 
festival, which is also known as the festival ofinvoking blessing of 
God to bless whatever seed sowed in the field. 


In the evening when everybody is back home, every family 
has to go and ask the husbands of their sisters who had married to 
some other clans. It need not necessarily be only those husbands 
of the same parent, but it should be a man who marries from the 
same clan. This is called Maksha (a man who marry a woman 
from the other clan). Every man has to become Maksha on the 
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next day and he will be engage in preparing, cooking and serving 
to all tire sisters of that particular family and also whoever comes 
to the family on the next day. He is reserve for the next day and he 
should not go anywhere until all his responsibilities are done. There 
can be exception in case of the Kataar Members because they 
have their duties on that day, but he cannot refuse to be a Maksha 
if approach. Even if one is a Kataar member he has to go and 
cook the cuny (meat) and hand over to the other person available 
before leaves the place. Even the unmarried youth can go as 
Maksha to other family, but it should in the family of different clan. 
For the unmarried youth they can go as Maksha to any family 
according to their wish. On the same evening every brother has to 
invite all their sisters who had married to other clans to come and 
have feast together on the next day at their parental home i.e. the 
brothers’ home. While inviting, not only sisters from the same 
parents are invited but more important is given to elderly women 
belonging to the same clan, it can be the father’s sisters or 
grandfather’s sisters. The elderly women are considered very 
important by the Kharam society. It is believed that the blessing of 
the elderly women and their sisters make them happy and 
prosperous life. 

Mu Ka Da festival 

The following day that is on Monday, Mu ka da festival is 
celebrated with great joy and excitement. This festival marks the 
end of seed sowing season. At the day break, every household 
would make sacrifices to Goddess of paddy or food grain to bless 
and protect their crops from all kinds of diseases and also to bear 
good fruits at the time of harvest. This ritual has to be done at the 
main door or entrance of their respective house by the head of the 
family usually the father. Animal sacrifice is done by the family 
along with country brew. After the sacrifices the Spleen of the 
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animal or legs if it is Cock or Hen will be observe to predict the 
future of the family. A small pieces of liver will be roasted in the 
fire and then it will be placed on top of the three stone where fire 
is made for cooking, then the remaining will be tied somewhere 
on top of the cooking area i.e. the kitchen. Right from the morning 
every family exchanges Puk Yu, this is called Yuhai Kathak. There 
is no specific pattern for exchanging Yuhai. Even a person who is 
not a member of the Kataar can give Yuhai to the Khokalakpa 
and vise versa. In this way they give thanks and blessing to one 
another by saying, that your Yuhai is very sweet or tasty so let all 
your crops bears good fruits and let you live a happy and 
prosperous life etc. 

One oft!most important items of the day would be a 
fish curry (usually caught from the river) which are cooked with 
ginger. It is believed that the soup of the fish and Ginger washes 
away all the dust that has entered through their throat during the 
sowing season. Eveiy person of the Kharam community has to 
take a sip of the soup. Pukyu (rice beer) is made especially for 
this festival and not in the other festivals of the Kharam tribe. It is 
believed that drinking of Pukyu regained back their lost energy 
that was used during the Ringmu (sowing) season. People does 
not get drunk by drinking the Puk Yu, so eveiy person can drink it 
if he or she wishes to drink. Thus, Pukyu is very important for this 
festival and without Pukyu this festival would be of lesser meaning. 
That is the reason why every traditional family prepared Pukyu 
for Mu ka da festival. On this particular day, women are treated 
with great respect and affection by their brothers. The most 
important event of the day is inviting their sisters for the feast. 
Blessing of their sisters is considered to be very important. On 
this day it is the men who serve the women. Every sister would 
us uall y try to visit all their brothers belonging to their same clan; it 
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may not necessarily be from the same family. She has to taste at 
least one piece of meat and sip the soup even if not hungry. At the 
same time, this may not be compulsory if she does not feel well. 
Starting from the morning, a woman has to go to their brother’s 
home eat, drink and give blessing to the family. Thus, women are 
very important for the said festival. 

Duties of Maksha for the day 

Every Maksha has to take the responsibility of preparing 
and cooking dishes for the day. If the Maksha is a Kataar member 
then, he has to complete his tasks and also should join the other 
Kataar members on time at the Khokalakpa residence for the 
Kataar gathering, failing which he Li liable to be fined by the other 
Kataar members. A Maksha has to wait for all the sisters of that 
particular family for the feast. He has to serve whoever comes to 
that family whether the person is relatives, youths or other strangers. 
The soup of dry fish which is cooked with Ginger and Puk yu is 
served a person who comes to that family. After the feast is over, 
sisters has to give blessing to the family member by saying, let 
whatever crops sowed be fruitful, let it be free from all kinds of 
diseases and let your family live a happy and prosperous life etc. 
and vise versa If no family members are available, then the Maksha 
has act as a family member and the same blessing messages has 
to be passed to the family members when they return home. 
Whoever enters the house should give wishes and blessing when 
they leave the house. This is common in every household. The 
Maksha himself has to eat from the house where he goes as 
Maksha and he has to give wishes and blessing before leaving the 
house. After all the expected sisters have come for the feast, then 
the duties of the Maksha will be considered over. A Maksha can 
return home when the family members are back. On this day it is 
not the family members who served the people but it is the Maksha. 
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Thus, the role of Maksha is considered very important on this 
day. This in turn tightens the relationship between the parental 
home and the husband’s home. 

Role of the youths on the Mu Ka Da festivals 

On this day every youth member has to come and 
participate in Lamtak Kachei (cleaning of the way or entrance of 
the village) in the morning. This is usually done with great joy and 
excitement. The senior most person of the group takes the 
responsibility of these tasks. After all the cleaning activities are 
completed the group has to come to the nearby or the nearest 
house (it can be anybody’s house) and together shout Ho... .Ho.... 
for three times to let the people know that they have completed 
cleaning the entrance, ways and surrounding. After this every 
youth members can go to their own house and clean the house 
and surroundings. After completing all the cleaning works he or 
she has to take birth and form groups of their own ages and go for 
Yu Laom (drinking of rice beer i.e. Pukyu). Youths usually go 
groups by groups from family to family for Yu Laom. They can go 
to any house and taste the items prepared for the day along with 
the rice beer (PukYu). There is no restriction in entering anybody 
house for the youths. They go, eat drink and give wishes and 
blessing to the family members. All day they can go around and 
enjoy eating, drinking, singing folk songs and making funs among 
themselves. Mu Ka Da festival is one of the joyous day for the 
youths too. 

Role of the Katar members on the Mu Ka Da festival 

According to the customs ofthe Kharam Community there 
are eight (8) permanent Kataar members known as Tongtum 
Kareat (Tong - a small Bamboo pipe used to sip Country brew 
from the Pot, Turn - share or owner, Kareat - eight), which mean 
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holders or owner of the eight bamboo pipe. They occupied the 
highest place in the Kharam community. The kataar members will 
be headed by the Khokalakpa. The names of the eight Kataar 
members are Khokalakpa, Lupkalakpa, Yukapanapa, 
Pakhatkalakpa, Hitang (upa), Hitang (Napang), Naingailakpa 
(Upa) and Naingailakpa (Naipang). Just below these eight 
permanent Tongtum, there will be two or more person selected 
by Kataar members who can become a member some day and 
they are called Tangulian, Sepu and Tangwa. There should be 
only one Tangwa whereas there can be two or more Tangulian 
and Sepu. However, Tangulian, Sepu and Tangwa are not members 
of the Tongtum Kareat but they are the tools and instruments of 
the Katar members. They have to carry out the orders and 
instructions given by the Kataar members. So, every event, problems 
and happening in the village are handled by the Kataar members. 

In the morning of the Mu Ka Da festival, the Tangwa has 
to make a pot of Wai Yu (country brew) at the Khokalakpa 
residence. He then has to collect all the Tongs (bamboo pipes) of 
the Tongtum Kareat and carefully fixed them according to the 
descending orders of the Kataar members as mentioned above. 
After completing these tasks he has to keep a careful watch over 
the pot of Wai yu and wait for all the Katar members to gather. 
After all the Katar members have gathered, Tangulians will be 
send out to check or find out which individual has the largest stock 
of Paddy in the granary. Tangulians has to go and check the 
granary of every family and bring the report to the Kataar members 
who are already there at the residence of the Khokalakpa. 
According to the information received, the Kataar members will 


go first to house of the person who has the largest stock of paddy 
in the community and praise him for his wealth and hard work; 
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achievement. The owner of the house where maipak is done should 
offer the group with a Hen or a Cock and a pot of WaiYu. The 
group will go round the village according to the descending orders 
of the stock of paddy. The group will be served with Puk Yu and 
meat by every family that they visit. Whatever offering collected 
from the Maipak will be brought together at the Khokalakpa 
residence. Tangulians and Sepu will be responsible for the 
preparation and cooking of the chickens. They will mixed together 
all the waiyu which were offered by the family where Maipak was 
done. If the chicken is more than sufficient then chicken chutney is 
usually made with Ginger. While the katar members sit round the 
pot of Waiyu and have discussions among them. All works has to 
be done by the Tangulian, Sepu and Tangwa. 


When the meat is ready, Tangwa has to take water and 
do the honor by saying Khokalakpa Tui (Tui - water), Lupkalakpa 
Tui and so on. He has to call all the names of the Kataar members 
and then pour the water into the pot of Wai yu. This means that 
the meat is ready to be served. The person who serves the kataar 
members is not allowed to wear any footwear at that moment. It 
should be served first to the Khokalakpa. The share of 
Khokalakpa should include all the important parts of the chicken 
i.e., head, legs, wings, liver, etc. It should be served with two 
hands together from the right side. In this way it will be served to 
other members as well. Khokalakpa will taste one or two pieces 
of the meat, he will then passed it on to the next person i.e., 
Lupkalakpa by saying kindly take this share of mine although I 
had eaten almost the whole meat. The next person will have to 
receive it with both of his hands saying thank you. He will then put 
the meat that he just received from the higher person in front of 
him and passes on his own share to the next person in the same 
manner. This has to be done in sequential orders. The meat which 
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is passed from the higher rank should not be passed on, but it 
should be his share that he has to pass to the next person. On the 
other hand, Tangulian and Sepu wait cautiously with a bamboo 
rope in their hands to tie the meat that are passed. The meats are 
then carried away and drop in their respective house of the Kataar 
members. There should not be any exchange or misplaced of 
meats, if found exchanged then the person responsible is liable to 
be fined. After these customary deeds, Chicken chutney is served 
to all. In fact the Kataar members do not eat much meat, maximum 
shares goes to the Tangulian, Sepu and Tangwa who are the main 
workers. The day is spent eating, drinking Waiyu and Puk yu, 
singsing Songs, sharing and discussing among themselves. It is a 
complete rest day for the whole community. 

On the following day, the whole village has to go for 
Khokalakpa Chengkadou, which means making bridge for the 
Khokalakpa. If the field of the Khokalakpa is on the other side of 
the river then the whole community has to make bridge for the 
Khokalakpa. The whole village has to make foot path that leads 
to the field of Khokalakpa. This foot path is not only for 
Khokalakpa but, the same root will be used by the whole villagers 
whoever have field on that side. Even this day is a very enjoyable 
day for the community as every family carries Pukyu along with 
them and shares it as they work during the day. On this day one 
Pig will be killed and cook for the whole participants in the field. 
This expense has to will be done by the Kataar members. In the 
evening, a pot ofWaiyu will be served at the Khokalakpa residence. 
Whoever wishes to drink can drink it using bamboo pipe to sip it. 
People spent the evening drinking waiyu and eating meat. With 
this the festival of Mu ka da comes to an end. 
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Significances of celebrating the Mu Ka Da festival 

Mu Ka Da festival is one of the compulsory festival of the 
Kharam community. This festival is closely related with agriculture 
activities of the people. The importance of the festival is felt even 
by the present generation, so it remain as the lone Festival which 
is celebrated every year without fail by the every Kharam family 
till today whether the family is a Christian family or a traditionalist 
family. There are many reasons for celebrating this festival. The 
inner meaning of the festival is that it creates unity and community 
feeling among the people. It marks the end of seed sowing season 
for the Kharam community. It shows how the community extends 
helps to the people who are in need of help. This festival shows 
the relationship of the people with the environment. The festival 
also proved that the people of the Kharam community were 
cultivator since time immemorial. In this festival every family offers 
prayer to God by making animal sacrifices. This festival shows 
that the people of the Kharam community have strong faith in the 
Mother Nature. It is believed that if the Goddess of paddy or 
food grains is please with the offering, then the family will have a 
good harvest. With this festival the people forgive each other 
mistakes in the past. Exchange of Yuhai signifies the tie and a 
strong bond of relationship of the community. It also shows that 
they are one as a community. The relationship or the bond between 
the brothers and sisters are renewed in this festival. The relationship 
between brothers and sisters are tightens by the festival. Love 
and affection is not only between brothers and sisters of the same 
parents but all the brothers and sisters of the whole clan. This is 
the day when all the brothers serve their sisters with respects and 
affection. It reveals the importance of women in the community. 
This shows that the Kharam community has a special concern for 
women. Responsibilities of youths are also revealed through this 
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festival. The festival teaches the younger people about the good 
example of the traditions. This is the festival where every section 
of the community takes active part. It revealed how the future 
leaders are trained through this festival. The festival also shows 
that the role of Maksha is very vital for the success of the festival 
in particular and others activities in general. The importance of 
Khokalakpa is revealed from this festival. Khokalakpa being the 
head of the village is respected for his selfless sacrifices and duties 
for the people of the community by making foot path that leads to 
his field. Khokalakpa is offered with the best part meat and other 
food because his good health is considered veiy important for the 
whole villagers. This festival teaches the community howto serve 
people who are in need. Thus, Mu ka Da festival is regarded one 
of the most important festivals of the Kharam Community. 

Conclusion 


It is a good sign that the people of the Kharam community 
still celebrate the Mu Ka Da festival. It remains as the lone 
traditional festival that the whole community celebrates eveiy year. 
Even though the Mu KA Da festival is still celebrated by the people 
of the community, the originality of the festival is longer visible at 
the present generation. Keeping in mind that documentation of 
the traditional cultures, their identities and their belief systems with 
the belief that change is good but it has to be through continuity; in 
other words through amalgamation of all the belief systems- old 
and new and not through negation of one replacing the other. There 
are so many factors that influence the traditional systems of the 
community. Some factors that brought about negative impacts are 
modernization or the modem world, new religions adopted by the 
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people, globalization, advancement in technologies etc. The writer 
is not trying to compromise the faith of the people or with the neo 
modernization; it should be through continuity of the original 
traditional system of the forefathers. In the Mu Ka Da festival 
itself there are so many changes. Nowadays people continue 
sowing seeds even after Mu Ka Da festival which was considered 
as taboo at one point of time. The Maksha system has been 
destroyed by the present generation. The younger people are no 
longer interested in going to the house of their in-laws as Maksha. 
The youths for instance who are supposed to clean the ways and 
gates that leads to the village are no longer active today. The 
Katar system is no longer found in the whole Kharam community 
at the present generatioa Rituals and offerings are no longer made 
by the new generatioa One of the alarming situations is that some 
individuals have even started giving cash or kind to their sisters as 
gifts in Mu KA Da festival. This was not practiced by the 
forefathers and these practices may leads to unwanted outcome 
in the near future. Some people have wrongly stated that Mu KA 
Da festival as “Ningol Chakouba”, which is a festival of the Meitei 
community. The Mu Ka Da festival is all together a different festival 
and it has a different meaning. It is not a festival of just inviting 
sisters for feast, but its real meaning is the end of seed sowing 
season. Inviting sisters for the feast is just one component of the 
festival. So, these kind of wrong ideas are developing in the mind of 
the new generation which need to be check and corrected on tirrr 

Now, the question is with so much of modification of the 
festival how long this festival will be celebrated by the people? 
How about the remaining seven festivals which are no longer 
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celebrated by the people? Among the whole Kharam community 
there are only two living traditionalist in the Kharam Pallen village. 
When these two traditionalists die then, the traditionalist 


practitioners will come to an end which means the end of the 
history of the Khram traditions, cultures and believed systems. It 
is the high time that the present generation should understand the 
importance of the festivals, customs, cultures etc. there is a need 
to revive the traditional systems to correct the way of living of the 
present generation. Like the Mu Ka Da festival other remaining 
festivals should be celebrated every year so that the future 


generation will at least have something to say about the community. 
Religious leaders should understand the importance of traditional 
systems and it should be incorporated in the teaching of the new 
religion to avoid the lost of culture, customs and traditions. More 
studies should be done to make the people aware of the 
importance of their properties. Only proper study and preservation 
of the culture, customs and traditions can save the future generation 
from regretting. Thus, there is a strong need to revive all the festivals 
of the Kharam tribe. 



HISTORY OF MONSANG TRIBE OF MANIPUR 
AND ITS ASSOCIATION WITH PLANTS 


M. Roma Devi & S. Salam 
Kha-Manipur College, Kakching & 
Nambol L. Sanoi College, Nambol 

Introduction: 

The Monsang Naga tribe is one of the indigenous tribes 
of Manipur. As an ethnic tribal group, the tribe has its own culture, 
tradition, identity, costume and language. There is no written history 
of Monsang Tribe. They have oral tradition only which is handed 
down to the succeeding generation until now. The most fortunate 
thing, we find today is that Monsang’s tradition, custom and other 
belief and practices were embodied in a number of traditional 
songs. Now the history of Monsang can be reconstructed after 
the careful studies of various folk songs. They settle in the seven 
different villages of Chandel district. The villages are Monsang 
Pantha, Japhou village, Japhou Bazar, Monsang Pantha, Liwa 
Sarei, Liwa Khullen, Heibunglok and Liwa Changning. 

Chandel is in the south-eastern part of Manipur It is 64 
km away from Imphal, the capital city ofManipur. After migration 
from several places, the Monsang Tribe sellte down in Chandel 
District. The people of Monsang Naga are originally known as 
Sirti though the tribe is officially recognized as Monsang Tribe. 
The nomenclature of the tribe is derived from the name of a popular 
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Sirti leader (Monsang leader) called Sapa Mosang. The Monsang 
Tribe was officially recognized by the Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India as one of the Scheduled tribe Vide 
Modification No. S.R.C. 2477, dated 29-10-1956 listed Monsang 
Nagas as given by Singh, 1978. According to 2001 census, the 
total population of this tribe is 2130 with 383 households. Monsang 
Naga tribe is divided into two major clans- Rinnheti and Simputi. 
Rinheti has seven(7) subclans: i)Thesongti, ii) Wanglarti, iii) Rohinti, 
iv) Shongsiiti, v) Hongmti, vi) Khartu-Bingpich and vii) Enhla-Bungir. 
Simputi also has six (6) subclans: i) Ngoroti, ii) Koroti, iii) Thumhliti, 
iv) Charahti, v) Sherbumti and vi) Hranglumti but at present 
Sherbumti, Hranglumti and Enhla-Bungir are not found. 

Regarding the Monsang tribe, Singh (1978) worked on 
“the role of Monsang tribe on the changing social orientation as a 
small tribal group of Manipur”. In 1996 Mutua reported that the 
Monsang tribe’s original name was ‘Pakan’ which included Anal. 
Moyon, Monsang etc. The tribe Monsang is said to be divided from 
their ancestor King Mosang who reigned at Rungputung in Chandel. 
Devi (2004) reported on “the traditional technologies of bamboo 
crafts in the economic development ofthe Monsang tribe ofManipur”. 
Devi (2012) studied about the ethno-botanical plants of this tribe. 

Origin of Monsang Tribe 

The Monsang was known as Sirti which means Ati and 
Ati stands for South. The people believed that they came from the 
South ofManipur, passing through Tashungbung Hill (Haobi Ching). 
The source information of their migration or the place where they 
lived in olden days is not found in Manipur and is still obscure. 

The Monsang is one of the tribes who claim themselves 
to be originated from cave (khur), of North Eastern India and 
Burma (Myanmar). The other tribes are Anal, Kabui, Lamkang, 
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Moyon, Tarao, Thadou, Mizo, Chin, Tangkhul etc. Cave is very 
much a part of Monsang tradition because, they believed that 
they emerged out of a cave under the leadership of Thumpungpa 
who is the father of the clan ‘simputi’ of the tribe. As per their 
belief a big tiger roamed about the cave and waited for a chance 
to pounce upon his prey by sitting at the entrance of the cave. 
Meanwhile Thumpungpa sighted the tiger sharpening his teeth and 
nails to attack the human beings. At first, Thumpungpa was a bit 
confused but suddenly he thought a good plan. Accordingly he 
called upon ‘Urit’ (Birii-Monsang) and Hornbill (Uchek- 
langmeidong) for biting drums and dancing respectively. The tiger 
hearcd the mcllodious sounds of drum and saw the bewitching 
dance. Now the tiger forgot himself. At this time Thumpungpa 
attacked the tiger. The tiger sensed the attack and prepared to 
retaliate by digging and scratching with his nails at the foot of the 
‘Ushoi’ (Schima wallichii) tree and a ferocious battle ensued. At 
last Thumpungpa killed the tiger. The fear of the tiger’s presence 
was not there anymore. Then, they came out of the cave and 
started settling in the open woods. 

After coming out from the cave, the MonsangNaga people 
move from one place to another in search of suitable cultivable 
land. They had no permanent settlement. They were frequently 
moving because of their shifting cultivation. In jhum cultivation, a 
field cannot be cultivated more then three years. On the other hand, 
Monsang people shifted from one place to another to search for 
adequate water supply. They also moved to places for fear of epedemics. 

From the traditional folk songs of Monsang tribe, they 
believe that Tungphejur is the first place where Monsang people 
inhabited. Then, they settled over to Tetejur and then to Kelenbung, 
the most important village of Monsang tribe. After Kelenbung, 
they moved to Hiekang Ching and Rungputung. At that time, the 
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relationship between the Monsang and plain people (Meitei) are 
well established. Meiteis called Rungpatung village as “Monsang’s 
village”. In course of time, the people of the village were called 
Monsang. As per their need they left Rungpatung and formed 
new village called Tanglin and Sampum on the hills. Then, Monsang 
people settled in different places of Chandel District like Linbelang, 
Penthalin, Samnungthar, Thechangkung, Tangva, Runong and 
Milin. Then Meelin village was formed by merging three villages 
viz. Thechankung, Runong and Tangva. The people of Meelin 
village shifted to different villages like Liwa-Changning, Shati-Ching 
(Liwa Sarei, 1945), Liwa Khllen (1949), Heibung Lok (1960), 
Kursu (Monsang Pantha), Mhotte (Near Monsang Pantha), Japou 
and Japhou Bazar, Monsang Pantha (1930). Monsang Pantha 
was known as Motte before 1952 (Singh, 1978). 

Food habit 

As the staple food of valley people of Manipur, rice is the 
main food of tribal people of Manipur too. When shortage of rice, 
arises Zea mays, arum, Dioscorea bulbifera, Cucurbita maxima, 
Manihot esculenta etc. are also taken instead of rice. As such the 
Monsang tribes of Manipur also take these types of food items 
like other tribal people. Different varieties of plant species found 
in their surrounding forests and local area are used as vegetable in 
different varieties of dishes. Most of the vegetables are taken as 
steamed and boiled. In every meal, they take vegetables as simple 
curry without cooking oil and market spices, meat and fishes are 
also cooked without oil and spices. Rather they use indigenous 
spices plants i.e.. Allium ascalonicum, A. chinense, A. hukerii, A. 
tuberosum, Alpinia galanga. Citrus latipes, Cucurma angustifolia, 
Elsholtziablanda,Eiyngiumfoetidum, Eurya acuminata, Hedychium 
coronarium, Houttuynia cordata, Litsea cubeba, Zanthoxylum 
acathopodium etc. This tribe prepares many side dishes with chilly 
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like Ametpa, Ironba, Singju, Kangsu with Hentak. Chagem is also 
a favorite food of this tribe. It is made of dried or fresh fish or 
meat with various vegetables and indigenous spicy plants with 
Hentak. Ooti is an indigenous dish relished by tliis tribe as well as 
by other people of Manipur. Wine made of different fruits like 
banana, guava, peach, apricots etc. is offered to close visitors. 
This tradition is also being replaced by offering tea. 

They take most of the medicinal plants with both the meals 
as side dishes. Occasionally in social functions and celebrations 
local liquor made of Oryza sativa or Coix lachryma-jobi is served 
in bamboo tumbler with different types of meat like pork, beef, 
mithun, buffalo etc. But now-a-days these people who had 
embraced Christianity have stopped offering liquor; instead tea is 
served in modem cups and glasses with meat. 

Festivals and religious ceremonies: 

Child birth: 

Child birth was usually done by local midwife as there is 
no doctor. In the process of child birth rice water (Chenghi), 
‘Leikham’ (Goniothalamus sesquipedalis) and ‘Morokman’ 
(Solanum nigrum) were used. 

Marriage: 

Monsang tribe has no formal marriage ceremony. They 
perform engagement system. In order to confirm the engagement, 
the boy used to go and stay in his in-law’s house for three year to 
help the family. During this time bride’s parent gifted wine, hen, 
aromatic black rice (Chahao), boiled egg, pig, metal gong in 
different periods. 
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Dead body of Monsang tribe is buried in a common burial 
pit of a sub-clan. This is always located on the west of the village. 
They do not use coffin, they use mat made of bamboo straps to 
take the death body to the graveyard. They used fumes of 
‘Leikham’ and ‘Tairen’ (Toona ciliate) to clean the remnants of 
the previous burial by putting inside. 

Mangla thaba: 

From the first day of death of a person, an amount of all 
edible things prepared at home is offered to the departed soul in 
‘Tumba’ (Lagenaria sichera) which is hanged to a piller of the 
kitchen. On the same day of death in the next year ‘Mangla thaba’ 
is performed. The ‘Tumba’ containing the share of the death is put 
with two packets of tarn, some arum, maize, pulse and a bamboo 
pot of wine on the graveyard as a mark of giving farewell to the 
soul from that day. 

Ekam: 

It is one of the most important and big feast of Monsang 
Tribe. It is generally celebrated in the month of April to remember 
their own traditional custom and culture. 

Bohrin-esha: 

It is not compulsory. Generally, it is celebrated in the month 
of October. If a man wants to celebrate it, he will invite his married 
sisters for a lunch on a convenient day of October. Each sister will 
bring a ‘tumba’ of wine for his brother. He will offer a lunch to his 
sisters with meat, newly harvested rice and vegetables from his field. 
Amongs the vegetables ‘Pong hawai’ (Vigna sinensis) is a must. 

Yaka-ethen: 

It is also not compulsory and not celebrated in every year. 
When villagers want to perform ‘Yaka-ethen’ they request to a 
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noble person to be the host of the Yaka. If he accept this proposal, 
it will be celebrated and enjoyed by all. They will dance and sing 
with their customary dresses and flowers of‘marigold (Tagetes 
erecta) and ‘takhetlei’ (Hedychium coronarium). 

Relation with plants 

This tribal community generally reside in the forest and 
remote areas. They depend on the forest and forest products for 
their daily requirement of food, medicine, dye, fodder, fibre and 
other uses. Their sources of income are also generated from the 
forest and forest resources. 

They use herbal medicinal plants to treat many kinds of 
ailments in their traditional ways and methods. They developed 
skill and a traditional technique for using herbs as medicine for 
treating most of the ailments e.g. diabetes, jaundice, piles, asthma, 
leucorrhoea, sinusitis, hypertension, malaria, rheumatism, vomiting, 
paralysis, leprosy, bum, turner, cholera, skin diseases, cuts and 
wounds, headache, fracture, toothache, eye problems, sprain, 
boils, diarrhea, dysentery, etc. They use different kinds of plants 
i e. from small plants like biyophytes, pteridophytes, herbs to large 
angiospeimic tree species for fulfilling different requirements of 
their traditional life style and culture. These collected plants are of 
different type of plants e.g. herb, shrub, tree and climber. This 
tribe uses 232 plant species as herbal medicine to treat various 
kinds of ailment 

Monsang Tribe uses 14 plant species related to socio¬ 
religious, the extracts of 30 plant species are reported in the present 
work to be used as hair lotion. Fishes are caught using 6 different 
plants as fish poison and 73 varieties of plants are taken as 
vegetables in the form ofraw or cooked food (Devi, et al., 2011). 
They use 48 fruit varities indifferent uses. 83 plant species are 
collected as wild edible plants which are used in various items as 
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given by Devi (2012). Plants used in the socio-religious function 
and ceremonies are given in the Table L 

Table I: Plants used in sicio-religious functios: 


Name 
of plants 

Family 

Vernacular 

Name 

Religious 

Festivals 

Bambusa sp. 

Poaceae 

Wa 

Death 

Dendrocalamus 

hamillonii 

Poaceae 

Unap 

Death 

Gmelina 

arborea 

Verbenaceae 

Wang 

Ekam 

Goniothalamus 

sesquipedalis 

Annonaceae 

Leikham 

Death 

& Child birth 

Gossypium 

herbacium 

Malvaceae 

Lasing 

Childbirth 

Hedychium Zingiberaceaw Takhetlei 

coronarium Koening 

Yaka Ethen 

Imperata Poaceae 

cylindrical P. Beanv. 

Ee 

Death 

Lagenaria 
sickerea 

Cucurbitaceae 

Tumba 

Mangla thaba 

Oryza sativa 

Poaceae 

Bu 

Bohrin Esha, 
Marriage & 
Child birth 

Pinus khasya 
Royle. 

Pinaceae 

Uchan 

Ekam 

Solanum 
nigram L. 

Solanaceae 

Amulhei 

Child birth 

Tagetes 
erecta L. 

Asteraceae 

Sanarei 

Yaka Ethen 

Toona 
ciliat Roem. 

Meliaceae 

Tairen 

Death 

Vigna 
sinensis L 

Papilionaceae 

Pong-hawai 

Bohrin Esha 
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During this study detailed knowledge of the Monsang tribe 
on cultural ceremonies, origin, food habits as well as relation with 
plants have been documented. Monsang Tribe celebrates their 
rituals, ceremonies, religious functions, festivals etc. regularly in 
time. Now-a-days this tribe had embraced Christianity and they 
are not practising their rituals, traditional ceremonies, festivals etc 
except Bohrin-esha which is celebrated in every years on 23 rd 
October. After Christianity, they enjoy in Christ-mass, Good- 
Friday, Ester-Sunday etc. 
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Every culture has some type of mythology and it is the 
basis of all humanities. Joshua (2009) defines mythology as the 
study and interpretation of often sacred tales or fables of a culture 
known as ‘myths’ or the collection of such stories which usually 
deal with the human condition, good and evil, human origins, life 
and death, the afterlife, and the gods. Analyzing myth Elwin (1954) 
writes “ Tylor suggested that myth was primitive ethnology 
expressed in poetic form. And in the opinion of a recent American 
writer, myth is motivated, not by subjective, wishful thinking, but 
rather by the quest for an understanding of the significance of the 
nature and life. Hence unlike fairy tales, myths are taken with 
‘religious seriousness, either as historic fact or as mystic truth...”. 

Myths express the beliefs and values about the subjects 
held by a certain culture. Myth is regarded as representing 
metamorphically a world picture and insight into life generally and 
may, therefore, be considered as primitive philosophy and 
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metaphysical thought (Bidney,1948). Jewell (2002), considered 
myth as a psychological term which is actually defined as part 
truth and part fiction, and according to mythic or story-oriented 
psychologists, almost every element of what we say, do, and believe 
is to a greater or lesser degree mythic. For example, when five 
people watch an event happen and then try to describe it afterward, 
there usually are five different versions of what happened, each 
version at least somewhat different They are different, not because 
people necessarily lie or change reality, but rather because people 
see reality slightly differently. We thus see part of reality and fill in 
the rest with our own assumptions, expectations, needs, wants, 
pasts, presents, futures, and desires. This, such theorists point 
out, is precisely the meaning of myth: we mythologize our lives, 
making stories of them that fit our understanding of reality. Not 
only is this how our minds work, but also we are attracted to such 
stories that make sense to us, and so many of us take great pleasure 
in hearing various kinds of myths, too. Myth and story-oriented 
psychologists say that whether we make our own myths or we 
enjoy others, ancient or new, the important threads of our 
constructed selves of our life meanings are mythic. Myth can 
contribute directly to anthropological theory and certain myths can 
provide insights into the anthropological perspective that informs theory 
(Drummond, 1981). 

Aims of the study 

i. To document the origin myth of the Thangal tribe of Manipur 

ii. To give an anthropological interpretation of the origin of the Thangal 
tribe through myth 

Methodology 

Data used in this study were collected from Tumnoupokpi 
village in Senapati district, through interview with well versed 
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Thangal elders from Thangal Surung, Tumnoupokpi and Tumyon 
Khullen, and supported by data from secondary sources. 

The Thangal 

The Thangal, formerly identified as Koirao, is a small 
indigenous Scheduled Tribe of Manipur, India. The etymological 
meaning and origin of the term ‘Thangal’ is still obscure and the 
views of the people are varied. According to H. Khangba (ex 
President of Thangal Naga Union, Manipur), the Thangals 
represent one of the Naga tribes who are found on the 
southernmost part of Manipur. They are referred to as 
“ ThangkaimF (meaning the southernmost people) by the other 
Naga tribes. The name ‘Thangal’ is believed to have been derived 
from this term. Physically, they are indistinguishable from the 
neighbouring indigenous tribes who are of Mongoloid stock. The 
2001 Census of India reports that the population of Koirao now 
identified as Thangal is 2348 individuals comprising of 1191 males 
and 1157 females and it made up 0.32% of the state tribal 
population. The Thangals believed themselves to be indigenous to 
their area of settlement. According to their mythological account, 
they originated from a place called Makhel located in Maram 
area in Senapati District of Manipur. From Makhel the Thangals 
moved southward to settle at Angkaipang and dispersed to different 
places (Singh, 2008). All of them are now clustered in 11 villages 
in Senapati District of Manipur. In the wake of the Naga-Kuki 
inter-ethnic clash of1990s that spread like a wildfire throughout the 
state of Manipur, the villagers of Makeng deserted the village and 
took shelter at safer places. At present, they have clustered in three 
newly established villages namely Makeng Taphou, Katomei Makeng 
and Katomei Makeng Chajinba. Table 1 shows all the existing 
Thangal villages and their approximate distance from Imphal, the 
capital of Manipur. 
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Table 1 

List of Thangal villages and their approximate distances from 

Imphal 


Sl.No. Village Name Distance from Imphal (in Kms.) 

1. Angkailongdi 60' 

2. KatomeiMakengChajinba 66 

3. MakengChajinba 66 

4. Makeng (Taphou) 58 

5. Mapao Thangal 15 

6. Mayangkhang 54 - 

7. Mayangkhang Ningthoupham 53 

8. Thangal Surung 31 

9. Tumnoupokpi 40 

10. TumuyonKhunou(Yaikongpao) 41 

11. Tumuyon Khullen 52 


(Source: Singh, 2008) 

Thangal origin myth 

Two popular versions of origin myths are found among 
the Thangal. 

Version 1 

According to the first version, the Thangals originated from a 
cave at Makhel located in Maram area. From Makhel, they came to 
a place called ‘ Angkaipang’ and stayed there for a short period. From 
‘ Angkaipang’ they moved down towards the south to a place called 
‘Angkailongdi’ and settled there for a long time. At this place there 
lay a large flat magical stone which has supreme divine power and 
capability to produce the quantity of paddy or anything place on it. 
Consequently, they become quite prosperous and the population 
increased considerably. It is said that during this period the total 
number of houses reached 999 and there were 799 bachelors 
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and 799 girls. The presiding god of the village did not allow the 
total number of households to exceed 1000 and the number of 
boys and girls beyond 800. 

During this period, the Thangals lived together with the 
monkeys as cognate brothers bom by two collateral sisters. As a 
tradition the Thangals erect large memorial stones to show then- 
glory and prosperity. To erect a commemorative stone, a large 
boulder from the stream usually located at the foothills or nearby 
had to be collected and lifted to the hilltops. On several occasions, 
the monkeys with whom the people shared a common habitat 
assisted them in pulling up the stone to the hilltops. The boulders 
were pulled up with the help of ropes while the monkeys push 
them from the bottom. On certain occasions accidents occurred 
crushing many monkeys to death. As compensation, the Thangals 
promised to bury the dead monkeys with respect and honour. 
However, instead of burying the dead monkeys as promised, they 
cooked and ate the meat. The incident occurred frequently and 
somehow, the monkeys suspected treachery and spied on the 
activities of the Thangals and caught them red handed. The 
monkeys lost their trust on man. They were furious and left the 
village for jungle to prepare for an appropriate revenge. At the 
time of departure, they sang a song which goes thus: 

“Kajong antou mini sombs 

puiba sanao amdei 

anrum laireng katak 

lungkari tangnou, lungkanao tangni 

ponni ta nge” 

Free translation 

The stone drag by the monkeys was errected for men 
Ties of the collateral mothers broken 
The junior one (men) devoured up the senior line 
(monkeys). 


(Thangmi,2006). 
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The monkeys started destroying the standing crops 
cultivated by the Thangals; attacked any Thangal who happened 
to pass in the jungle. Owing to the havoc caused by the monkeys, 
the Thangal villages became poverty stricken; and famine occurred 
frequently. In order to escape from the wrath of the monkeys 
many people tried to flee to other safer places but all attempts 
were foiled by the monkeys before they could reach the desired 
destinations. At last they were left with no other alternative but to 
work out a peace treaty with the monkeys; they ultimately made a 
promise never to kill and slaughter the monkeys. Since then the 
flesh of monkeys has become a food taboo for them. 

Citing a Thangal legend, Thangmi (2006) narrates the 
legend of visit of two fortune-tellers (legend from Angkailongdi). 
He writes “while people were blissfully living at Angkailongdi, the 
village was visited by two fortune-tellers named ‘Matilula and 
Anjanglu’ from Maram village. At the time of their visit to the 
village, the right side of the Angkailongdi’s village gate was 
dilapidated as well as subsided. The two fortune-tellers on seeing 
the scene foretold them that “Though you have been living 
peacefully, soon your village will be split”. The villagers did not 
believe and paid no heed to the prediction. Instead, they scoffed 
at the two. Soon after, as predicted earlier, the village started 
splitting and resulted into the emergence of a Thangal clan who 
did an unforgivable and mischievous activity against Mayangkhang 
group, which resulted in shifting of the later clan to a place called 
‘Angkailongdi kanakpa’ which means ‘Near Angkailongdi’. 
Gradually, dispersion of Thangal people started again from 
Angkailongdi village towards southern sides. The first dispersion 
occurred when the clans shifted to the Angkailongdi kanakpa. 
Though the clans were at Angkailongdi kanakpa, they deserted 
and returned back to Angkailongdi seven times following frequent 
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raids of Phongkam Tangkhul. In order to repulse warring groups, 
the clans established a good rapport with the Kachai Tangkhul. 
Subsequently, the people moved en masse further to a place called 
Pongong and from this place to Mayangkhang. 

After settlement at Mayangkhang, one day, the then 
Angkailongdi’s chief, Gongkarao came to call on the Mayangkhang 
people and requested them to return back to the former place. 
His request was turned down and made him disappointed as the 
people were living in abundance and leading a pleasant life. In 
order to please the disappointed chief, he was given plenty birds 
as gift by the Mayangkhang citizens and went back home with 
frustrated heart. When the chief reached home he distributed the 


gifts to the villagers with a message that the Mayangkhang people 
would never come back again to Angkailongdi. After a short while, 
the Thangal Surung group had also left Angkailongdi, followed by 
Yaikongpao, Tumnoupokpi and the rest of the Thangal people 
and at last, settled down at nine different places. It is said that the 


present Tumuyon Khullen populated by the Maram and Thangal 


was first established by the Thangal people of Kampuinaomi clan”. 


Angkalpang 

i 

Angkailongdi 



Fig. 1 Possible route of migration of Thangal as suggested by Rev. 
Thangmi and H. Khangba 
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The above picture, based on the information suggested by 
Rev. Th. Thangmi and H. Khangba, portray the plausible route of 
dispersal of the Koirao tribe from Makhel (Fig.I). It is difficult to 
comment on the merit of such mythical accounts as they have gone 
deep into the common sentiments and beliefs of the people. It is 
commonly agreed that the Thangal migrated from Makhel and thence 
they are dispersed to different directions. 

Version2 

Another popular version which is endorsed by the Thangal 
Naga Union is the belief believed that the Thangal, the Tangkhul 
and the Meitei are brothers who emerged out of a cave long ago. 
The exact location of the cave remains untraceable though it is 
believed to be somewhere in the north. The three brothers moved 
to different directions in search of fertile land and their fortunes 
and the eldest became the became the progenitors of the present 
day Thangal, the second and the third became the progenitors of 
the Thangkhul and the Meitei respectively (Shah and Singh,1999; 
Thangmi,2006; Singh,2008). 

At first the three brothers were living in a big house 
( Gonkei). When they grew up the second one express his desire 
to establish a separate settlement of his own and sought a formal 
permission from his eldest brother. The elder brother advised him 
to go with an anthop (basket) filled with pebbles and sand. He 
further advised his brother to roam with this heavy load until he 
discover a placed where his basket broke and pebbles and sand 
goes scattered. Accordingly the second brother left home in search 
of a new settlement He crossed a number of mountains, hills and 
lakes and rivers. At last he found his basket broken at a place now 
known as Hundung, Ukhrul District. Then and there he stablished 
his new settlement and thus become the ancestors if the Tangkhuls. 
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The third brother grew up into a man, he, like the second 
brother showed his eagerness to establish a new settlement where 
he could live happily. But the eldest brother did not like to part 
with him because he had strong love and affection for the youngest. 
But the eldest brother was helpless because his youngest broher 
had already determined to establish a new settlement. Finding no 
other way out brother he told his beloved brother to take with 
him a magical stick made e the of tou( reed) in his hand until the 
stick develops root and grew into reed plant. After a long journey, 
the tou rejuvaneted resulting in development of roots at the place 
which was named as Toupokpi (tow-reed; pokpi- birth). After 
staying at Toupokpi for some years, he shifted to Kangla (historical 
site of Meitei kings) which was then surrounded by water on all 
sides. Despite all odds, he was successful in establishing his 
settlement at Kangla and became the fore-father of the Meiteis. 

The two brothers who had settled in the hills visited their 
youngest brother in the valley every year with their choicest presents 
from the hill. This tradition later took the form ofpayment of tributes 
(loipot kaba) to the Meitei king in the valley. The Thangals have 
a firm belief that the cave at Kangla and that of Thangal Surung 
have underground connection and had been used by the eldest 
brother (Thangal) as a thoroughfare through which they moved 
frequently. After pledging to meet frequently so that they do not 
forget each other and to seal their relationship the two elder 
brothers left for the hill (ibid). Before leaving, the elder brother 
asked the youngest brother to erect a tall bamboo pole with a 
light at the tip, so that the brothers in the hill can see the light and 
affirmed that their brother is quite well in the valley. 

Interpretation 

The present day settlements at Mayangkhang, Tumyon 
Khullen, Yakoingpao, Tumnoupokpi , Thangal Surung 
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Mayangkhang N ingthoupham, Mapao Thangal, Angkailongdi (Re¬ 
established), MakengTaphou (Re-established), Katomei Makeng 
(Re-established) and Katomei Makeng Chajinba (Re-established) 
substantiate the migration theory as dispersal did not take place in 
a haphazard way. The spread originated from Makhel and 
continued in a unilinear direction where villages were set up till 
they felt the need to travel farther. The presence of the village sites 
even if deserted are signs of settlement at a certain period. 

The close association of the people with monkeys in the myth 
can be taken as an indicator of an immediate link between human and 
monkeys (or apes) following the evolutionary theory of man in which 
man is considered to have evolved from monkeys (or apes). 

The second version reveals close kinship relation among 
Thangal, Tangkhul and Meitei. Though much cannot be said about 
relation with Tangkhul to substantiate the mythical belief, there 
prevails the practice of Mera-wayungba and Mera houchongba 
among the Meitei The Meitei observe Mera wayungba by erecting 
a bamboo on the full moon day of Mera (October-November) 
with a light fixed at the top. Mera Houchongba is also observed 
on the same day to marie the hill-valley relationship with the lighting 
of the lamp as mentioned in the myth. 

Conclusion 

The origin myths of the Thangal may be confirmed and 
established through archaeological findings in the form of artefacts. 
Mention of erection of memorial stones in the second version is a 
good clue to start an archaeological survey of the sites which are 
believed to have been once occupied by the people. Further 
research will throw more light on the origin and migration theories 
as found in the myths and eventually reconstruct a concrete gateway 
of appearance and a well defined route of migration. 
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Death Rites: 

Like birth of child every society has its own funeral rites 
as well 1 . When a member of a society dies, a group of people 
usually including close kinsfolk of the dead, assemble round the 
corpse, mourn for it, and arrange for its disposal 2 (Ibid). The 
assembly is not merely a matter of choice, but it is dictated by 
obligation of a strong sanction. Likewise, the mourning is also 
usually not left to the discretion of the mourner’s own emotions 3 . 
He is expected to mourn in prescribed forms, the intensity of his 
grief is almost codified according to the kinship status and not 
infrequently he receives some material acknowledgement of these 
services. It may be thought that the funeral rites would be 
concerned primarily with the fate of the soul of the dead man to 
facilitate his continuity and well-being in the next world. This is 
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often the case, but frequently this aspect receives only small 
attention 4 . There may be a little talk about the after world and of 
the soul, which has departed and few rites to ensure its safe passage 
and preservation. Most of the time may be occupied with feasting 
and exchange of goods and future arrangement for the members 
of his family. There is much truth in the view that the essential 
function of the ritual is to deal with the survivors rather than with 
the dead 5 . As Radcliff-Brown has shown for the ‘Andaman 
Islander’ the death of an individual leaves a gap in the social group 
and disturbs the emotions of those who still live 6 . The funeral ritual 
provides a channel for the expression of these emotions, and 
enforces consideration of the role that the individual has played in 
the social life 7 . 

Firth 8 contended that closely connected with the religion 
of any society is the mode in which the bodies of the dead are 
disposed of. Burial in the earth is the simplest and most natural 
mode of disposing of a dead body, and this mode is prevalent 
among the Chin-Kuki-Mizo and Zomi(Chikimz). There are slight 
variations in the method of burial and the choice of a grave but the 
general system prevails throughout Chikimz societies. Even the 
Meiteis not so long ago had practiced burial of their dead. It is 
after the second coming of the Hindu cultural influence that 
cremation was accepted as the form of disposal of the dead 9 . 
This becomes more popular mode as it was considered to be 
more hygienic than burial. 

I. Lushai 

Davis {0 (Rep-1989) in his study on the North Lushai Hills published 
in 1915 observed that among the ‘ Sailo’ and other elite clans, the 
body of a dead man was never buried, that after death the body 
was placed in a coffin, hewn out of a large log and that the coffin 
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was placed on the floor of the deceased’s house, near the fire 
place and was connected through a hole in the bottom with the 
ground below the house by a bamboo tube through which fluid of 
the body got deposited. The body was then placed in the coffin, 
which was hermetically sealed with clay and left in front of the fire 
for a period of four or five months' 1 . By the end of this period, the 
body was fully decomposed and decayed. When only the bones 
remained, they were then collected and placed in an ordinary 
wicket-basket and subsequently kept in the house 12 . 

As for ordinary man, the custom was to place the corpse 
on the floor in a sitting posture. He was dressed up in all his best 
clothes 13 . So dressed, the corpse held a levee as it were, of all its 
friends and relatives came together to mourn the death for one 
day at least. Thereafter, the dead body was placed in a coffin and 
buried near the house 14 . 

So we can see two different trends. However, one thing 
that was common was the ritual of collecting bones and burying 
them for posterity. 

II Lakhers 

Among the Lakhers, immediately after the death of a 
person a gun is fired 15 so that the spirit of the dead man reach the 
‘ Athiki ’ (dead person’s place) and also to signal the villagers that 
the sick person is no more alive. The body is washed with warm 
water, the hair is greased and properly tied and also properly 
dressed with a loin cloth, a cloth and a puggree 16 in case of a man 
and with all her bestclothes for a woman 17 .Two bamboos are 
placed diagonally against the wall at the back of the house, and 
mat is placed across these bamboos and the body is laid on the v' 
mat in a reclining position with its feet on the floor. Just above the 
dead man’s head, against the wall a shelf is erected for placing 
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rice and cooked eggs for the soul of the dead man. And it is 
disgraceful if flies are found sitting on the corpse, thus special 
attention is taken. ‘Rikia’ or ‘ wake ’ is held by all friends of the 
deceased who bring ‘ sahma' (rice beer) knbwn as l Bupa\ To 
accompany the spirit to "Athiki', mithun, pig or whatever is 
available is sacrificed. Throughout this wake (Rikia) dancing with 
the beats of drums and gongs everyday, rice, meat and Sahma 
are placed in the deceased’s mouth. The Pupa stands on the 
verandah facing towards the dead body telling to go to Athikhi 
happily and not to worry about his relatives 18 . After this the Pupa 
cuts the beam and doorway of the house with a dao. After 
completing these, he dances round inside the house three times, 
and is followed by another man dancing at a time with two more 
men. At the end of each round one has to stamp his feet to show 
that the dance is over. The dancing in this process is called 
"Rakhatla' and the object of the same is to please the soul. "Rikia' 
is observed for two or three days. 

Lakhersburiy their dead bodies in the evening near the 
house. The Pupa leads the burial party followed by young men 
carrying the corpse and the relatives, he lays down the corpse, 
pushes the feet first into cove at one end of the grave. And before 
pushing down to the grave, the wife or husband of the deceased 
taps the body gently with his or her hand bidding farewell by telling 
not to worry about him or her and also to go happily to Athikhi' 9 . 
Then the priest closes the grave with a stone and also covers it with 
a flat stone on the grave to place meal every morning until memorial 
stone is erected. In this connection, the Pupa after performing all his 
duties, before retuminghome, accepts ‘ru’ (dead man’s price), which 
is paid by the relatives of the deceased. Prior to this, Pupa is obliged 
to kill a pig. A death due consists of a main price called ‘ rupi' and 
the following subsidiary prices shown below 20 
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(i) Phavaw (a pumtek bead); 

(ii) Raibong (a sahma pot); 

(iii) Bongta (a small sahma pot); 

(iv) Sietla (The payment to be made because a imthun was 
killed for riha. This was prevalent in the olden days, but it is 
hardly killed, however, rice is still claimed); 

(v) Pangbu{ a cloth); 

(vi) Atu (a hoe) and 

(vii) Thuasang (dao) 

The above discussions of the death ritual is only for the 
chief, rich man and important persons. However, the normal death 
of commoner and that which occurred due to unnatural 
circumstances are totally different as far as the formalities are 
performed. 

Unnatural deaths 21 are regarded as unlucky, and anyone 
who dies unnatural death as a result of being killed by a wild 
animal, drowned, fallingfrom tree, in a war or in a shooting accident 

is known as ‘Sawvaw , . The dead is normally kept outside the 

village where it isclosely watched by lighting fires bythe relatives 

and friends. The next day, the corpse is brought to the village, and 
is kept at the verandah of the deceased’s house 22 . After performing 
the rikia (wakes) it is buried before dawn outside the village in 
the west so the evil spirit may cany away. The grave is also different 
from the ordinary ones. No memorial post or stones are erected 
for a ‘sawvaw ’ or is ‘ any food for his spirit placed in the grave . 
However, if reha is observed then the head of the animal is 
deposited along with the corpse. The Lakhers never use coffin 
like Lushai and other Mizo tribes. 

As per Lakher customjngpataina the death ritual 
regarding the place where the person dies if it is a friend’s house 
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then, the sacrifice of a pig and fowFis a must by the deceased’s 
relatives for the purification of the profanity that takes place is 
also practiced by Gangte(Inthek/Inthieng), Thadou(Intheh), 
Lushai(Insil) as well in all thinking societies. The Lushais claim a 
due called Insilman 24 (house cleaning price) in similar 
circumstances. The Thadous call it inboman 2 \house dirtying 
price). In addition, giving of 10 rupees as a fine to the Pupa is 
prevalent. These people who take part in the funeral service the 
kindled fire already arranged at the entrances of their respective 
house lest they carry the hri 26 of the spirit. 

The death rites and rituals of the Lakhers, in one way, are 
very similar with the Meiteis. It is the practice of quenching the old 
fire used till the funeral ceremony is completed and the kindling of 
new one is commonly prevalent And all persons who have touched 
the corpse have to cleanse themselves by washing their bodies 
with water and rice 27 . Rice is a symbolic item for it is taken as the 
purest form of all things, which removes the evil smell of the corpse 
and other defilements. 

It is pertinent to mention that while performing blessing- 
rituals and opening of grave women play a dominant role - 

First, the wife of Pupa performs the blessing-giving 
programme in the evening of the burial day. She brings a fowl and 
some l sahmahei' (anthawm in Mizo), sacrifices the fowl to 
console the souls of the surviving members of the deceased’s 
family 28 and with the blood of the fowl she anoints each of their big 
toe and offers them a little sahmahei. This ceremony is called 
Thlathleu. It is an important rite performed for bringing peace to 
the souls of the deceased’s family and also to protect them from 
evils. It is believed that a dead person must not visit in the dream 
of survivors while they are asleep. 
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Secondly, the aunt, who is the sister of the deceased, opens 
the grave and she is therefore, to inherit whatever items are inside 
the same. This is called ‘Thupahma’ which is the price of touching 
the evil smelling remains. It was the common custom of a Lakher 
or a Lushai or even any Chikimz before the advent of Christianity 29 . 
So a common customary law can be seen existing among all 
Chikimz tribes. Valuable articles such as beads, gongs etc., which 
have been owned by the family are deposited along with the corpse. 
It is very curious to understand that ‘articles of value’ buried in 
vaults should ultimately descend in the female line in the law of 
inheritance 30 . 

Thus, customs, rites, rituals, etc and their traditionally 
accepted norms are inseparable and significant. Tradition, has 
indeed become and socially appreciative. Every society is 
dependent upon certain recognized and established set of rules, 
traditions, customs and usages are forms of procedures which are 
governing the relations between individuals and groups. 

These, two societies Lushai and Lakherswhen analyzed deeply 
show some common traits which light upon their common origin. 
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Introduction: 

Manipur one of the Northeastern states of India also 
referred to as Kangleipak or Meeteileipak. It shares its border 
with Nagaland in the north, Assam in the west, Mizoram in the 
south and Burma (Myanamar) in the east. It covers an area of 
22,327 sq.km. Manipur has been crossroads of Asian economic 
and cultural exchange for more than 2500years. It has long 
connected Indian Sub-continent to south-east Asia, enabling 
migration of people, culture and religion. 

Manipur consist of various cultures and races. Some 
communities found are Meiteis,Nagas and Kukis. The Nagas are 
sub divided into Kabuis, Tangkhuls, Purums, Marings etc. Similarly 
Kukis also have sub-classes like Cheerus, Korns, Thadous etc. 
And the Meiteis is the major community Settled in Valley area of 
Manipur. 

Meitei ethnic group constitute a population of 27% of the 
total population. The origin of the Meiteis though not defined, it is 
said that they are formed by the mixture of Seven Clans (Salais) 
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i.e. Ningthouja, Khuman, Moirang, Angom, Luwang, Chenglei 
and Khaba-Nganba. They are believed to be descendant of 
Tibeto-Chinese and have cultural similarities with the people of 
Thailand and Indonesia. This community lias its own formed culture 
and celebrates various festivals among which Lai-haraoba is the 
main festival. 

Origin of Lai-Haraoba 

Lai means God or Goddess, Haraoba means merry 

making. 

Lai-Haraoba is believed to be the being organized since 
the time of Lais. It is said that after the completing the Creation of 
Earth Lais were celebration and enjoying themselves. It is believed 
that Lais performed it first at the Koubm Hill. This festival of Lais 
were seen by some people and they started enacting the same 
process and later on it became a means of worshiping and offerings 
to Gods and Goddesses for the peace and Prosperity of the people 
of the land. Though the main aim of this festival is pleasing the 
Umang Lai (Forest God/ Local deity), it contain various elements 
of myth, origin and development of people, evolution and cultural 
history. These elements are all mostly in oral tradition enacted by 
the Maiba or Maibis (Priest or priestess). By going through the 
elements or Sections of this Lai-Haraoba festival we can get a 
few glimpse of our culture i.e. How we are bom, The means of 
living, Life circle etc. 

Discussions on few Processes of Lai-Haraoba: 
HAKCHANG SAGATPA- 

It is a process of Lai-Haraoba where the Maibis Dance depicting 
the formation of Human body. During this process maibis enact 
the process in the form of songs. For example, 
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Ho...!!! Lainingthou Lairembi Madairemsa... 

Khoidao Mami Tamduna Lawai Koklen Sarase... 

Kochi Sanaba Noirasye... 

Mayam Noisye... 

Likewise the Maibis sung the making ofhuman body parts. 

In the process, the pregnancy period is also counted and the 

hygienic methods used by the Maibis during the delivery of the 

baby are described as- 

During pregnancy periods 

Maibi : Ho... Loidam Thahsing Khanghaode, Numit Shingbu 
Khanghaode, Thabum Manga(5) Shujinkhre. 

Maibi : Ho... Lainingthou Lairembi Madairemsa..!!! Handakti 
Korao Numit Shingbum Yamsillakpa na Loidam thabum 
Taret(7) shure. 

Maibi : Ho... Lainingthou Lairembi Madairemsa..!!! Haojikti 
Wangon Shang Sharase. 

Maibi : Ho... Lainingthou Lairembi Madairemsa...!!! Haojikti 
Loidam Thabum Nipan-Mapal(8-9) Houjillakle, wangon 
Shangda Kom Taorase. 

Maibi : Houjikti Wang Khudeng Pusinse, Eshing Pul Pusinse, 
Yosabi Meiren Pusilaga Meina CHingduna Eshing Lumse. 

After delivery processes- 

Maibi : Lainingthou Lairembi Madairensa, Nawa Angang 
Naothemse, Oina Khoiri Chinkhatlo, Yetna Humlak Khoi 
Manungda Shitchillo. 

Maibi : Laininthou Lairembi Madairensa, Khut Yetna Kabaak 
Laoro, Khoiri kak o. 

Maibi : Hoo Khoiri Khisi Kiro, Kori Chafu Pusillo..!!! 

Maibi : Ho.. Phata-Haodi Shendokpa Loire, Kori Chafuda 
Hapchillo, Makhum Khumjillo. 
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Maibi : Ho.. Laininthou Lairembi Madairemsa..!!! Wang 
Khudengda Eshing Heiro, Angang Nawa Era Semdongsi. 
At the end of this process, Maibis suggest that the child should 
follow his fore-fathers paths which are indicated in the following 
lines- 

Ho... Salailengi Mapari 
Numitna Karikhei Kahouro 
Tha Na Wangingei Wanghouro 
Epu Maehurn Taro 
Epa Machum Taro 
Ting Ting Chaoro 
Ho-Yaa-Ho-Yaa 
Ho-YaYa-YaYa-Yaa... 

So from here we can see an act of educating the people 
about the evolution of human in the form of song or hy mn* of 
Maibis in Lai-Haoraoba. 

YUMSHALON- 

Manipuri traditional house or so called YUMJAO could 
not be seen nowadays. Though this structure of house made by 
our forefathers has got extinct, we can have the thorough idea of 
how we use to build house in a process of Lai-Haraoba known as 
YUMSHALON. 

The ideas are given from- 

The labeling of the land area: 

Maibi : Ho...!!! Lainingthou Lairembi Madairemsa 
Hoijikti Pungfam Aphabasida Yumpham Tholase, 
Yotpak Pairo, Leibak Taorase. 

Maibi : Ho..!!! Malem Leimai Temase. 
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Digging for the pillars and installing pillars: 

Maibi : Ho...!!! Lain inthou Lairembi Madairemsa, Uhou-Urep 
Yurignaba Ukhul Tallasi. 

Maibi : Ho..!!! Pungja Khundong Aphaba Matamoida Uhou 
Urep Yungasi. Uhou-Urep ki Mapa Happase. 

Maibi : Ho..!!! Haojikti Khangel Hapase.Yumbirel yungase. 

Building of walls: 

Maibi : Ho...!!! Lainingthou Lairembi Madairensa, Phaklang 
Kharase, Paya Parei Leiro. 

Maibi : Ho...!! ILeibak Pekhatlo, Phaklang Wai Teirase 

Making of Doors and windows: 

Maibi : Ho. ..!!! Laininthou Lairenbi Manaisa, Mamang Thong 
Maning Thong Pallase. 

Ho...!!! Meehoot Thong Ani Happase. 

PAMYANLON- 

As most of the cultivating areas were hilly area and the valley 
area were mostly flooded by water. The cultivation processes used 
by our fore-fathers were ZOOM CULTIVATION. This knowledge 
ofancient cultivation system can get from the songs ofPAMYANLON 
a process in Lai-Haraoba. The processes are as follows 

Cutting down of Trees: 

Ho..!!! Laininthou Lairembi Manaisa, PaamHairaseThangPairo. 
Ho...!!! Haojik Upal-Uri Yallase 
Ho..!!! Paam Chakhairase. 

Burning down of Cut trees for the use of fertilizer: 

Ho..!!! Haojikti Paam Kangabani na, Mei Thanaba, Mei 
Chingase. 

Ho..!!!Mei Haoro-Haoro, Paamei Churo. 
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Ho..!!! Laininthou Lairembi Madairemsa, Lei Maru 
Hullase. 

Ho...!!! Yotpak Pairo, Leirang Maru Omsillo. 

PHISALON- 

Not only the Cultivation system was explain but the process of 
making Clothes from the cotton wool were also described in the 
process of Lai-Haraoba called PHISALON. Their process goes as- 

Making of cotton wool: 

Ho...!!! Laininthou Lairembi Manaisa, Oina Lashing Pairo 
Yetna Kaptreng Makhut Pairo Lashing Takase. 

Ho...!!! Lasing Takpa Loirabani na, Kapon sao, Lasing 
Kapase. 

Making of threads from the wool: 

Ho..!!! Laininthou Lairenbi Manaisa, Tareng Taphan Tharo, 
Langhi Pallo, Kokkai Happo. 

Ho...!!! Oina Moithap mana pairo, Yetna Shinjei Pairo, Lang 
Nairase. 

Ho...!!! Ta-ot Laoro, Langdoom Pairo, Lang Langase. 
Washing of the cotton thread: 

Ho...!!! Wang Khudengda EshingHeiro, Lang Shurase. 

Ho..!!! Langjei Pairo LangShurasi. 

Ho...!!! Lang Shummo, Eshing Heidoko, Lang Koina Hapchillo. 
Making of cloth out of the cotton threads: 

Ho..!!! Laingthou Lairemb Manaisa, Phihou Keirak 
Tharo, Langchak Pallo Phi Haorasi. 

Ho..!!! Langjin Ani Laokhatlo Langdoom Tharasi. 

Ho...!!! Haojikti Langdoom Thaba Loirabani na Hanglak 
Cheida Langdoom Kotsillaga Chingtharak o. 
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Ho...!!! Khwangda Kanaiba Tharo, Khuwangda Sanam 
Pallo. SanaiCheiHappo,UtongHappo, Nayet-Chei 
Mangda Tharo 

Ho...!!! Shu na Langchakta Pairo, Shun a Cheida Lanj illo, 

Kishi kiro. 

Ho...!!! Phi Haorase. 

Likewise there are various other processes or norms 
followed in Lai-Haraoba festival. 

Lairen Mathek- Which deals with Yin Yang concept at the Paphal 
and Chungkhong Litpa. And also some concepts of Indian culture 
in the beginning of Paphal. 

Sharen Chanba- Which deals with the Blood sacrifice practice. 

Kangjei Sanaba- Deals with the myths of Khoriphaba and 
Konthoujam Lairembi. 

Tankhul Nurabi- Depicts the story of Panthoibi(Goddess). 
CONCLUSION 

So we can see that the various process in Lai-Haraoba 
Festivals compromises of many elements from Myths, history, 
Evolution and Culture of Manipur. These processes have been 
educating people like a form of mass communication. Though few 
changes had occurred with the changes in time. The songs or the 
hymns are still sung and practiced orally with the Maibis being the 
practitioner of this processes. Till now no much written forms are 
kept for the process of Lai-Haraoba. And the few written books 
found are not sufficient for the enlightenment of the people. Only 
the trained Maibis are the one from whom we can get the full 
knowledge of the process of Lai-Haraoba, maintaining its oral 
traditioa 
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Introduction 

The term ‘folklore’ was first coined by William J. Thoms 
in a letter to the London-based journal Athenaeum in 1846 and 
is used for the verbal, spiritual and material aspects of a culture 
that are conveyed verbally, by observation, or by imitation. 
Folklore, like all other products of man’s artistic endeavour, is an 
ideological manifestation of human creativity. Alan Dundes in his 
well-known book. The Study of Folklore points out that folklore 
helps in educating the young, providing feeling of group solidarity 
and socially sanctioned way for the individual to act superior or 
censure the group and in serving as a vehicle for social protest. 

Folklore includes all myths, legends, folk tales, ballads, 
riddles, proverbs and superstitions (Dundes, 1989). It is a fabric 
into which has been woven the institutions, traditions, customs, 
beliefs and attitudes of a people. It is significant as an academic 
discipline, in the fields of literature, anthropology, sociology, art, 
music, history, linguistics, philosophy, mythology and so on. 
Specially, in the context of anthropology, folklore is an important 
means to study of man related matters. As pointed out by Bascom 
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(1953), the relation of folklore to culture is highly concerned in 
anthropology because folklore cannot be fully understood without 
thorough knowledge of their culture. Folklore belongs to one 
branch of cultural anthropology and anthropologists consider it as 
a part of culture but not the whole of culture. Like other elements 
of human culture, folklore is not the mere creation of chance. It 
exists in time and space, and is current in people’s linguistic and 
social contacts, during the passage of years and accompanying 
historical change (Thompson, 1946). 

The folk tales of different regions represent the thoughts, 
ideas, mental state, traditions, manners and customs and even the 
wit and wisdom of the people of that region. Apart from their 
entertainment value, they provide an insight into the present and 
past traditions and culture of the region from which they originate. 
Anthropologists have suggested that folktales are more than the 
literary and oral expression of the people, but the totality of their 
ethnography. And if systematized by a researcher give a penetrating 
picture of a given way of life, of what was and what has come to 
be. Boas demonstrated this in his study of the myths of the Tsimshian 
Indians of the Pacific North-west. All folktales are part of the 
body of folklore within a given culture. 

Objectives 

1. To examine Meitei women through folktales 

2. To observe the traditional attitudes toward women as 
reflected in folktales 

3. To make an anthropological interpretation of the female 
fictional characters in Meitei folktales 

Materials and methods 

In order to understand Meitei women through folktales, 
14 stories found in Folktales of Manipur, vol 1 which were 
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translated into English by Dr. Haobam Bilashini (2009) are chosen 
because the female characters in them played substantial roles. 
Taking into consideration the possibility of different versions of 
the same folktale highlighting different angles of aperson’s character 
and the limitation of gathering data from translated folktales as 
opposed to reading the folktale in its original language, stories 
from only one source were looked at to ensure a consistency in 
the writing and description. From the 14 tales, 21 female characters 
(either in human or animal form) whose roles were significant 
enough were selected for analysis. Each woman was studied based 
on the following categories: 

i. Women as mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 

ii. Women as stepmothers/ witches 

iii. Women against women 

iv. Women as weak and feeble yet wise beings 

v. Women with bias, abnormality and carelessness 

Significance of the study 

Folktales with female characters contain several elements 
that reveal the status and role of women in society. South Asian 
folktales are helpful to women in finding their strength. 

Folktales from Pakistan highlight the routine activity of 
fetching water from wells by women which in truth is a genuine 
excuse for going out of the house and an opportunity to see and 
share stories with their friends. In Nepal also water wells provide 
a place for women to share their happiness and sorrows. In 
Afghanistan water collection is typically women’s role in many 
parts of rural society and women use that platform for networking 
and getting support from each other. Valuable information about 
women has been collected from folktales and the present study is 
an attemptto add information about Meitei women as depicted m 
folktales. 
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Women as mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 

‘Good’ women inMeitei folktales are found to be passive, „ 
submissive and self-sacrificing. They are without ambition, beautiful 
and ready to marry as and when decided by parents. Example of 
virtuous beauty is Sandrembi in Sandrembi Cheishra which is the 
story of two stepsisters. Sandrembi, daughter of the first wife, is 
endowed with the perfect image of innocence and youth. She is the 
epitome of all virtues while Cheishra, her stepsister, is vicious and 
jealous of Sandrembi’s noble qualities which attract tire attention of 
the king despite her tattered cloths and shabby appearance. Her 
irresistible beauty makes the kingpropose her to many him and come 
with him to the palace, tints saving her from the ill-treatment and 
harassment rendered upon her by her step mother and step sister. 
This depicts the victory of virtue over vice. 

A woman in a patriarchal society is expected to fulfill the • 
female duties around the house such as cooking, washing and 
cleaning the house. As depicted in Keibu Keioiba, sisters are 
taken care of and safe guarded by brothers. Keibu Keioiba is the 
story of a man who got transformed into a half human and half 
animal creature due to black magic. Hie female character Thabaton 
is the only sister of seven brothers. Whenever her brothers left 
home in search of food, Thabaton remained indoors and performed 
her household duties under strict instructions to open the door 
only when she recognized the distinct knock of her brothers. This 
is indicative of the close kinship tie and the sense of brotherliness 
found in the society where brothers are expected to provide 
protection to sisters as a reciprocal responsibility for the services 
rendered by the sisters in the household work. Another instance 
of brother-sister love is found in Uchek Langmeidong where 
Heiyainu looks after her step brother with great love and affection 
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as her real brother despite the ill-treatment she was subjected to 
by her step mother. The step brother reciprocates his step sister’s 
love for him by pleading her not to leave as Heiyainu was preparing 
to fly away with the hombills who dropped their feathers on her 
request so that she could make wings to fly away from the wretched 
life. He even stood against his own mother by telling his father 
(who had been away at the time of Heiyainu’s disappearance) 
about his sister’s decision to leave them in search of peace due to 
his mother’s ill-treatment 

Mothers (either in human or animal form) in Meitei folktales 
are sources of eternal love. Sandrembi’s mother loved her so much 
that even after death she tried to come back to life for the sake of 
her unfortunate daughter. The widow-mother of Chandrakangnan 
in Lukhrabi Macha Chandrakangnan worked hard for their 
survival. Her son’s laziness worried her but she was patient and 
waited for her son to realize his responsibilities. In Makok, the 
mother worked hard as her son was bom with disability. Makok 
literally means ‘head’ and despite being bom only as a head with 
no other body parts, she loved her son very much and wept bitterly 
when he failed to return from a business trip in the sea with his 
uncles. The mother bird in HuodongLamboibaamasungPebet 
used her wisdom and cleverness in saving her young ones from 
the greedy cat. Huodong Lamboiba, the greedy cat, had grown 
old and could no longer move around in search of food. His eyes 
fell on the younglings of Pebet, the bird. Pebet knew the danger 
looming around her younglings and devised a plan to buy time till 
her younglings were old enough to fly away to safety. 

Wives in the Meitei society are expected to be dutiful, 
loyal, obedient, good confidantes, good home makers and good 
work partners in economic pursuits. All the wives in the folktales 
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are portrayed with these qualities. In Keibu Keioiba, Thabaton 
was captured by the creature using a trick. But she remained dutiful 
and served her husband despite being made his wife against her 
wish. One more example is the subtle request made to the husband 
by the wife whose children were repeatedly killed by the husband’s 
brother soon afterbirth inkachinManaoAni. Despite die heinous 
act of her husband’s brother, the wife did not try to poison her 
husband’s ear lest the love between the two brothers is lost. Instead 
she suggested a safe place where the next delivery could take 
place. The role of wife in a family is well defined and the folktales 
serve as a medium to spread the message. 

In a Meitei family, daughters are not given less importance 
though there exists a distinct role based on sex. Daughters are 
loved and cared for as portrayed by Sandrembi’s father in 
Sandrembi Cheishra and the mother in Nupi macha amadi Lai 
-Phadibi. Daughters in turn love and respect their parents and 
never think of going against their wish. 

Women as stepmothers/ witches 

Ambitious women in the folk tales are always portrayed 
as evil from within, ugly and scheming, wielding over other women 
and men. The term stepmother is almost unheard of unless the 
word wicked is attached to the front of it. The stigma associated 
with stepmothers seems to be universally accepted. This can most 
likely be attributed to the origin of “wicked stepmothers” in folktales 
as far back as the 5th century (Watson, 1995). Throughout the 
history of folklore stepmothers are portrayed as evil and self- 
centered. While mothers are thought to be loving and kind, 
stepmothers are given a negative connotation. As for example, 
the evil stepmother in Sandrembi Cheishra who killed Sandrembi’s 
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mother and made life miserable for her or the stepmother of 
Heiyainu in UchekLangmeidong who ill-treated her to such an 
extent that the girl left home to live in peace. 

L The stepmothers in these folktales bear negative and 
repulsive traits, such as vanity, jealousy and pride. Another negative 
facet of a woman in folktales is in the form of witches as in Lai 
Khutsangbi or in Yenakha paodabi saijin pollibi who used their 
magical powers to harm human beings, mainly women and children. 
Lai Khutsangbi, the, witch, ate children and women and tried to 
eat Chaobi while her husband was away. But Chaobi’s cleverness 
saved her from the witch with stretchable arms which were 
chopped by her husband. Yenakha paodabi saijin pollibi 
assumed the form of the wife in the folktale and tried to take her 
place as she was attracted to the husband. But at the trial in the 
king’s court to find out the real wife, Yenakha paodabi saijin pollibi 
disclosed her true form and was imprisoned. 

Women against women 

“Women are their own worst enemies,” is considered a 
universal truth by many. Meitei folktales also make mention of 
women who were the worst enemies of other women. The younger 
wife’s hatred for the elder wife in Sandrembi Cheishra led to 
murder of the good hearted woman; Cheishra’s jealousy over 
Sandrembi’s beauty and fortune led to yet another murder of the 
innocent woman and fear of death at the hands of Keibu Keioiba 
made the old woman direct him to the young girl Thabaton. 

Women as weak and feeble yet wise beings 

Most of the folktales portray women as weak and feeble 
who cannot compete with men in physical strength but with mental 
ability to think and act according to the situation. One example is 
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the old woman in Ita Thaomei who is weak in strength but owing 
to her intelligence and cleverness, the thief in her house was caught 
and she was saved from great misfortune. Another is the example 
of Chaobi who came up with a wise plan to find out if the woman 
who .came to her house was her friend Tombi or Lai Khutsangbi 
in theguise of Tombi. The identity was confirmed when the visitor 
stretched her aim through the hole as suggested by Chaobi. 

Women with bias, abnormality and carelessness 

Though gifted with the quality ofbestowing unconditional 
love and guiding men, women at times tend to become biased 
resulting in wrong judgement. An example is the woman in Mapu 
Ningba Tenawa who distrusted her pet parrot. Though the parrot 
loved the couple, the woman did not trust him and thus lost a pet 
that remained faithful till the end. Women with abnormalities are a 
cause of concern for parents. The deaf parents in Napungbagi 
Imung-were worried about their daughter who behaved differently 
from other girls in an attempt to communicate with her deaf parents 
though not bom with any disability. Due to her weird behavior, no 
man was willing to take her as a wife. Carelessness can lead to 
chaos and the careless woman in Khambrangchak Mapam 
> Chatpa caused a series of anger. Though pardoned for her fault, 
the tale depicts the woman’s unawareness of things around her as 
she was engrossed in beautifying herself. Tins implies woman’s 
love and fascination for beauty which can make her see nothing 
around. 

Interpretation 

A woman in a patriarchal society is expected to fulfill the 
female duties around the house as cooking, washing and cleaning 
the house as depicted in the folktales. The status of Meitei women 
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is lower than their male counterparts as found in all patriarchal 
societies. Women are passive, submissive, self-sacrificing, without 
ambition, beautiful and ready to marry as and when decided by 
parents. The role of a Meitei woman is to fulfill the female duties 
around the house as cooking, washing and cleaning the house and 
running the family in the absence of male members as depicted in 
the folktales. Mothers (either in human or animal form) in Meitei 
folktales are sources of eternal love. Wives are dutiful, loyal, 
obedient, good confidantes, good home makers and good work 
partners in economic pursuits with no power to make decisions. 
Daughters are loved and cared for as portrayed by Sandrembi’s 
father and the mother in Sandrembi Cheishra. Close kinship tie 
and the sense of brotherliness is found in the society where brothers 
are expected to provide protection to sisters as a reciprocal 
responsibility for the services rendered by the sisters in the 
household work. Sex assigned role is distinctively observed through 
the main occupations of women such as collecting, gathering, fishing 
and weaving. 

Apart from managing the house and family, women play 
the role of head of the family when the male head is killed or 
imprisoned. The mother has to fill in the gap caused by the 
patriarch’s absence. She has to work to bring up the children. It is 
a necessity that cannot be overlooked. In the old days, since 
Manipur was often at war to keep off invaders and protect its 
borders, the number of families with women as the heads was 
comparatively high. This resulted in women coming out of the 
house to earn livelihood. Internal trade was carried on essentially 
by women in the various open bazaars (market) in the valley. In 
the market all selling and buying are done by women. In 1886, 
Dun referred about the type of freedom enj oyed by the women of 
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Manipur. He observed “all the marketing is done by the women, 
all the works of buying and selling in public, canying to and fro of 
articles to be sold, whilst at home, they busy employed in weaving 
and spinning.” (Dun, 1886). 

Avoidance relationship is also maintained between the 
husband’s elder brother and the younger brother’s wife. While 
mothers are thought to be loving and kind, stepmothers are given 
a negative connotation. The stepmothers in these folktales bear 
negative and repulsive traits, such as vanity, jealousy and pride. 
“Women are their own worst enemies,” is considered a universal 
truth by many. Meitei folktales also make mention of women who 
were the worst enemies of other women. Most of the folktales 
portray women as weak and feeble who cannot compete with 
men in physical strength but with mental ability to think and act 
according to the situation. Though gifted with the quality of 
bestowing unconditional love and guiding men, women at times 
tend to become biased resulting in wrong judgement. Polygyny is 
practiced though monogamy is the rule. Child marriage is never 
practiced. Marriages are arranged and settled only when boys 
and girls reach puberty. 

Conclusion 

It can be concluded that folktales depict the traditional 
roles assigned to women in the Meitei society. Meitei women are 
still under the supervision of their male-counterparts and are 
expected to follow orders from their male-counterparts or from 
their family. Family is made priority which puts women under 
pressure in the modem society where some have crossed 
boundaries to participate in academic and administrative services. 
However, from the undings of this study, it is interesting to note 
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that despite the predominantly patriarchal set-up of the Meitei 
society, women are given due importance in the society. She can 
command the respect of the community if she would follow the 
prescribed norms of the society. But, unconsciously they are still 
being tied up in traditional way. The biological diuerences, struggles, 
and roles of Meitei women as portrayed by the women characters 
in the selected folktales are somehow similar with the biological 
diuerences, struggles, and roles that the modem Meitei women 
face today. 
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THE CULTURAL IDENTITY OF M ANIPUR 
THROUGH THE ORAL TRADITION OF 
LAI - HARAOBA 


Dr.Nganbi Chatiu 

Lai Haraoba, being the widely known indigenous ritualistic 
festival of Manipur, is celebrated since time immemorial and is 
being continued till today. It is a cultural phenomenon represented 
in various ritual practices through oral tradition. It is an act of 
creation of the cosmos through human ritualistic performances 
where people organized and made deliberate attempts to please 
the Gods and Goddesses of the land. And in return, they seek the 
blessings for the ongoing process of living and to continue the 
existence through procreation along with the peace and prosperity. 
The festival includes rituals, ceremonies dance, music, oral 
literatures (through hymns, chants, songs, myths) etc., which are 
handed down from one generation to another. It is inseparably 
linked with the evolution of human beings, how they took to 
settlement by satisfying their universal basic needs of food, clothing 
and shelter by cultivating, building house, weaving clothes etc. In 
fact, Lai Haraoba is the rite of intensification for the welfare of the 
community. The festival gives a vivid picture of not only the 
traditional history of Manipur but also the social, political, 
economical and cultural life, the perception of life, belief custom 
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and philosophy. The elements of the festival provide the knowledge 
to evolve and sustain the community across the generation and 
serve as a means of establishing the cultural identity of Manipur. 
This is so because this cultural knowledge is transmitted from older 
generation to younger generation through oral traditions. 

We are living in the present world of cultural identity crisis. 
Everyone is in need to revive their own culture by giving emphasis 
on re-identifying, re- thinking, re-defining and re-establishing one’s 
ethnic root. In order to attain the above things, Oral tradition of 
Manipur can be studied and analysed by the people as they have 
been preserved through the ages despite some more changes with 
the passage of time. It will not only help in reviving the culture of 
Manipur but also help in encouraging the Manipuri youths to know 
their rich and unique culture. 

Oral tradition is referred to as the cultural material and 
tradition transmitted orally from one generation to another. 1 It may 
be in the form of folktales, ballads, songs, ritualistic hymns and chants, 
poetry, proverbs, riddles, myths, legends, epics etc. which are the 
cultural mosaic of one’s nation or state. Manipur is one ofthe North 
Eastern States which are known worldwide for being the repositories 
of oral traditions. The nature of oral traditions is that the society 
accepted their elements as a valid reconstruction of the past no 
matter what literally impossible or fantastic beings and events they 
incorporates. And the festival Lai Haraoba with its series of orally 
performed rituals, serve as a key to delve into the indigenous culture 
ofManipur. The main reason behind this is that inspite ofthe changes 
and influences made by the Burmese, Hindu and British invasion, 
the so called festival Lai Haraoba has been keeping the indigenous 
elements intact for more than hundred of years. 
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As a matter of fact the, Manipuri Hindus, which formed 
the major population of the state, wholly participate in celebrating 
the festival. At the same time, there is no conflict in participating 
the rituals of the Lai Haraoba Festival by the people from different 
religiouns. Lai Haraoba as we now have it is a massive complex 
of diverse, yet complementary, religious and folk element. 
Encorporating traditions from different yeks (clans) and groups it 
has grown in structure over a long period. It is a welding together 
of oral tradition, prayer and poetry, dance, song and music into a 
folk ritual of great beauty which epitomises the unique culture of 
the Meitei People. 2 

Regarding the cultural identity revealed in the Lai Haraoba 
Festival E. Nilakanta Singh rightly states: 

“The Lai Haraoba mirrors the entire culture of the Manipuri 
people. It reveals its strengths and weaknesses, the beliefs 
and superstitions and perhaps also the charm and happiness 
of the Manipuri people. It reflects the. people of their 
interest”. 3 

It has also been the one and only living tradition which 
preserve the authenticity of Manipuri Culture. 

The festival has its root in pre-literary Manipuri society 
and is therefore older than the earliest examples of the archaic 
(now newly recognized in the state) written Manipuri script. 
Therefore, Lai-Haraoba Festival as said earlier is mainly based 
on the myths, songs, Hymns, rituals, riddles, proverbs etc. which 
are all in the form of oral narratives. Furthermore, it has been 
found that the few manuscripts available as they stand now is only 
a part of that pre-literate oral tradition. The Lai Haraoba with the 
proper use of time, place and objects in a sacred ways gives the 
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account of our traditional and ritualistic customs. From the view 
of gurus and scholars related in the field, Lai-Haoraoba will be 
the sacred powerful organ to explore the culture and identity of 
Manipuri people. In short, Lai Haraoba is the fountain of every 
internal philosophy of ercation. 4 

Oral narrative found in the festival of Lai Haraoba are in 
the form of mythical stories, hymns and chants, songs, proverbs, 
riddles etc. In order to point out the oral narratives in the rituals of 
the festival, the sequence of Lai Haraoba ritual is given below: 

Normally, Lai Haraoba Festival is celebrated for one week 
or more starting from the odd date of a month say 1/3/5/7 and so 
on. It is celebrated between the month of April to July. The 
preliminaries of the festival are very much important. A prior 
discussion is held amongst the Village/Community elders and official 
of the festivals. Generally, the ritual can be divided into three parts: 
(i) First day or Ekouba (ii) Daily Ritual or Normal day (iii) Last 
dayorLairoi. 

Inspite of the above main rituals and the Philosophical 
essence being the same, there are some distinctions among the 
types of Lai Haraoba prevailed in Manipur. They are differentiated 
more on the basis of regions rather than on the basis of rituals. 
There are four types of Lai-Haraoba recognized by the institution 
of religious preachers or leaders of Manipur. They are (i) Kanglei 
Haraoba (ii) Moirang Haraoba (iii) Chakpa Haraoba and (iv) 
Kakching Haraoba. The other forms like Andro, Playeng, Sekmai, 
Leimaram, Khurkhul, Koutruk, Tairenpokpi etc. are all grouped 
under chakpa Haraoba. 5 

The three functionaries of Lai Haraoba Maiba (priest), 
Maibi (priestess) and penakhongba (pena players) are the 
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preservers and narrators of oral narratives of the festival. They 
perform the mythological stories thereby making the community 
memorise the stories, the stories of the past. There are indeed 
differences in the texts being used in the various forms ofthe festival. 
This is partly due to the different deities who are addressed and 
also to regional variations. Myths, incorporated in the Lai Haraoba 
Festival reveal certain facts of historical importance which help in 
shaping the culture of Manipur. Regarding the view that how far 
Myths can be read as history, the view of myths as trying to tell us 
something is but the one way of looking at it. According to Roland 
Barthes, Myths are nothing but dominant ideologies of our times 
while for Levi-strauss. Myth does not attempt to tell us anything. 
It follows its own structure which are located at the level of the 
sub conscious and is ultimately linked to the innate mental capacity 
of the people. Hence, he studies them as structure of 
transformation 6 . 


The episode of God Nongpok Ningthou and Goddess 
panthoibi in the Tangkhul Nurabi of the last day/ Lairoi ritual is 
performed and acted by Maiba (priest) and Maibis (priestesses). 
The re-tell of the story of the couple interspersed with dialogues, 
songs, riddles and dance reveal the idea that the meities were one 
of the ethnic tribes of Manipur before the advent of other religions. 
They performed the story telling ritual with hand gestures and body 
movements with songs. In fact, it is a form of dance - drama. It 
describes tire meeting and union ofTangkhul representing Nongpok 
Ningthou andNurabi representing panthoibi as disguised by Maiba 
and Maibi respectively. The other maibis played the roles of 
Nurabi’s friends. They are clad in the costumes ofTangkhul Tribe 
(one of the ethnic tribes of Manipur). In this episode, they quarreled 
over a piece of land and their fmal reconciliation. Exchange of 
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romantic words and riddles having sexual motifs are significant 
parts of the episode. The inclusion of Tangkhul indicates the then 
good and pure relationship between the hill and valley people 
before other religion’s invasion, which clearly portray the true 
identity of Manipuri culture. The re-establishment of identity is so 
much significant here that the people ofManipur started demanding 
the status of long lost identity of schedule Tribes in the present day 
context. The story of Tangkhul Nurabi also reflects how the 
process of cultivation occupies one of the occupational activities 
of Manipuri people. 

Another Myth called Leisemba (creation) Myth also has 
important part in the festival. In fact, the term ‘Lai Haraoba’ is 
believed to be derived from the phrase ‘Lai-Hoi-Laoba’ (shouting 
of hoi) of the said Myth. Once Atiya Guru Sidaba (son of God) 
after completing the creation of Earth, remained confused as to 
how to create living beings that would inhabit the earth. At this 
juncture, his father who is the supreme God, Atingkok Sidaba, 
widely opened his mouth and showed the world of living beings. 
Atiya Guru Sidaba, being hinted by his father, was oveijoyed and 
by entering himself inside his father’s month, he drove all the living 
beings out. And all the being at their excitement shouted ‘Hoi’. 
Thus, shouting of hoi ‘Lai- Hoi- Laoba’ later came to be known 
as Lai-Haraoba 7 . ; 

Moreover, there are other mythical stories which are 
related to the festival of Lai Haraoba in one way or the other. 
Only the above two stories are cited for the present paper. 

Different types of hymns are chanted and narrated daily 
during the festival. A hymn is a type of song, usually religious, 
specially written for purpose of praise, adoration or prayer and 
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typically addressed to a deity or deities, or to a prominent figure 
or personification. 8 Hymn extends the traditions of worship that 
link the earliest form of prayer. They express the culture of the 
historic period. The hymns repeatedly chanted has powerful 
informative influence in matters of faith and practice of a culture. 
Beginning from the first day i.e. Ekouba (calling up the deities’ 
spirits from water, may be a pond or a river), different lairols 
(hymns) are chanted. On reaching the spot of Ekouba, the rituals 
of Leirai Yukhangba (offering of rice wine), Koyai Hunba/ Thaba 
(the act of offering silver and gold), Khayom Lakpa (offering of 
Khayom) are performed in order to appease the deities to 
participate the festival along with respective lairols (hymns). With 
the completion of Ekouba ritual, the participants of the ritual will 
be warmly welcomed at the spot of the festival i.e. Laibung by 
chanting hymns like Sana Lamok and Khoiju Lamok for mei okpa 
(purification with fire) ritual. The hymns are chanted praising the 
deities qualities to bless the people with peace and prosperity. 

After the infusion of deities ‘spirits to the already placed 
idols of the deities, the cleansing rite called AnamAthou Kokpa 
will be performed by chanting several hymns. The followings are 
the hymns of Anam Athou Kokpa: 

Erulaisol, 

Yumdai Nakseng laisol, 

AnamAthou laisol 
PureirombaNaheirol laisol, 

Lamitlon (Khunthoklon) laisol and 
Atai laisol 

All the above hymns are tire prayers for cleansing the body, 
the house, the Village and the land of the community. The purpose 
of these hymns is to wipe away all the evil spirits and their influences 
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from the community’s life. They are addressed to the Gods and 
Goddesses that dwell on both heaven and Earth to give peace 
and prosperity to the people. Then, Saroi Khangba (appeasing 
rites) will be performed followed by Naosumlon (lullaby) in order 
to put the deities to rest or sleep. The Maibi will then draw the 
curtain of the Shrine and conclude the first day ritual. 

The above mentioned hymns are not particularized for 
the first day only. Some of them are also chanted repeatedly in 
other days of the festival. However, only the first day is taken up 
for this paper. 

The festival of lai Haraoba is embellished with songs and 
dances. It will not be an exaggeration to say that the (Khulang 
Esei) Folk songs of Manipur are originated from Lai-Haraoba 
Festival. Starting from the first day to the last day, most of the 
dance rituals are accompanied by a songs. 

Folk song is a song originating among the people of a 
country or area, passed by oral tradition from one singer or 
generation to the next, often existing in several versions and marked 
generally by simple, modal melody and stanzaic, narrative verse. 9 

Folk songs are valuable in identifying the culture and its 
people. They are associated with the oral literature since pre¬ 
historic times. Folk songs reveal the mythical stories, history, culture 
of indigenous people. And thus, in order to re-define one’s cultural 
identity, the elements of folk songs need to be preserved and 
utilized in modem trend of music. In the context of Lai Haraoba 
Festival, numerous songs are sung by Maiba, Maibi, penakhonga 
and the participants as well. In short, Lai-Haraoba can be described 
as the powerhouse of Folk Songs. Everyday rituals of the festival 
constitute folk songs starting from the morning till the evening. 
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Some repeatedly sung while some are not. The folk songs of Lai 
Haraoba are included into the category of religious and ritualistic 
folk songs. Some of the folk songs of Lai Haraoba (of Kanglei) 
are given below: 

Yakeirol, Hoi Laoba, Naosum Esei, Hoirou Haya, Anoirol, 
Wakol Laoba, Ongri Lirol, Kencho, Lairema Paosa, Paosa Tilluk, 
Hijing Hirao, Uyanlon, Lai Nongaba, Nungnao Esei, Phougou 
Esei, etc. 

1 «•- • . 

There are also different kinds of songs accompanying the 
Laibou dance of Daily ritual say, song accompanying Hakchang 
Saba, Panthoibi Jagoi, Pamyamlon Jagoi, Phisarol Jagoi, 
Longkhonba Jagoi, Phibul Jagoi, Chongkhong Jagoi, Thang Jagoi, 
Thougal Jagoi, Kanglei Thokpa Jagoi etc. We could also find 
riddles and proverbs in the form of songs and dialogue which are 
regarded as an integral elements of oral literature. 

The fast paced globalization, modernization and 
urbanization started blanketing the culture of every nation, every 
state affecting the indigenous people worldwide. Every traditional 
and ceremonial activities lost the fervor of ritualistic elements 
compromising to the hectic schedule of day to day life of 
contemporary world. The set of Values which were once held 
dearly seems to have immersed under the name of westernization. 

In the context of the state like Manipur, which lies at the 
cross road of bordering countries, there is always a fear that the 
unique identity of the state will be corrupted. The distinctiveness 
of the Meitei cultural identity can be seen in the festival of Lai 
Haraoba as it is only festival that balance the indigenous identity 
of Manipur people inspite of the influence of the Great tradition of 
the Indian main stream culture. 
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The orative elements of the Lai-Haraoba Festival can be 
studied and taken as a way to arouse the Manipuri’s awareness 
of its ethnic culture. Moreover, different research works can be 
done to reconstruct the ancient Manipuri origin and its belief 
system. Thus, it is a high time to preserved the true aesthetic essence 
of Lai-Haraoba Festival to brighten the Unique Cultural Identity 
ofManipur. 
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Introduction: 

“Every living thing has a visible physical boundary—its 
skin—separating it from its external environment. This visible 
boundary is surrounded by a series of invisible boundaries that 
are more difficult to define but are just as real. These other 
boundaries begin with the individual’s personal space and terminate 
with her or his ‘territory’” (Hall 1968). This concept of physical 
boundary and territory can be defined as cultural 
space. Nevertheless, space is something that varies greatly from 
culture to culture. In the present study, the term is used for the 
personal bubble of space provided by the society. So, cultural 
space of women is used here to mean the bubble of space, role 
and value in the particular society. 

In the present study, the cultural space of women achieved 
in the mythical context is discussed. Myth is usually sacred or 
religious story dealing with supernatural beings, ancestors, or heroes 
that serves as a fundamental type in the worldview of a people 
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and provide rationale to their cultural ideal. It is the narrative which 
is more serious than other kinds of narratives - legend and folktal e. 
And tends to begin in primal time and often include cosmic activities. 
It is narrative of cultural or religious beginnings. Myths refer to 
beginnings, in a sacred sense, and their definitions and analyses 
have plagued and fascinated folklorists and other scholars for 
centuries (Green 1997). However, myth has different types. An 
origin myth purports to describe the origin of some feature of the 
natural or social world. One type of origin myth is the cosmogonic 
myth, which describes the creation of the world. However, many 
cultures have stories set after the cosmogonic myth, which describe 
the origin of natural phenomena and human institutions within a 
pre-existing universe. Etiological myth and aition are sometimes 
used for a myth that explains an origin, particularly how an object 
or custom came into existence. 

Specifically, the present study attempts to discuss the 
cultural space provided to women among the Meiteis in the mythical 
image of their ethnogenesis. It means the social role and regards ■ 
assigned to them in establishing their group identity in ancient time. 
Moreover, it deals to delineate the important role of women in the 
amalgamation of the Meitei social structure into seven male oriented 
clans. The status of women in reckoning their pat rilin eal descent 
as recorded from old manuscripts called puya may also be related 
to their cultural space. 

Methodology: 

The present study examines the cultural space in status 
and role of the Meitei women by adopting the method of 
interviewing the narrators by occupation who chant hymn in the 
rites-de-passage of the ethnic group as well as anonymous sacred 
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manuscripts locally known as puya. The narrators are not only 
chanters and story-tellers of rites-de-passage but also religious 
specialists of the festivals like panthoibi iratpa. They narrate in 
style using body movements to entertain and attract the full attention 
of the audience. The narrators retell stories which were already 
told by respective advisors to different kings in the chronology of 
the Meitei kingdom. 

The people: 

The Meiteis are an indigenous ethnic group of Manipur 
having a patrilineal descent and virilocal post-marital residence 
social system. Though they are autochthon of Manipur, they are 
inhabitants mainly in Assam and Tripura in north-east India, and 
also in Bangladesh and Myanmar. They had a centralised state 
society under the rule of the kings descended from a divine ancestry 
called Pakhangba. The patrifocal ethnic group has seven 
exogamous patrilineal clans locally known a syek The clans have 
lineages (sagei) which are divided and segmented to maximal, 
major (with the lexicon taba), minor (bearing the names of the 
lineage of orientation and the place of new habitation) and minimal 
lineage (identified by the name of piba - leader of lineage). The 
smallest segment of the descent group has the relationship known 
as phunga punba (common hearth). 

Women in the Meitei cosmogony: 

In the cosmogonial myth of the Meiteis, a binary division 

female, sky-earth, father-mother, biological son- foster son, sibling¬ 
sibling, girl-boy as romantic-aggressive, weak-strong, protector- 
destroyer, tree-flower, etc. the creation of universe, throne, wit, 
rule of the world, love of children mediate the extreme poles. 
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The thematic sequence of the myth is discussed here. The 
Supreme God Sidaba produced Achiba from His right nose to 
create the universe; Asiba, the first son of the God and Goddess 
Sidabi disturbed but joined in the creation of natural things; their 
second sen Kharaba or Konjil tuthokpa destroyed the creation; 
as ordered by Sidaba, Sidabi produced the female character called 
Nongthang Leima to lure and carried away the destroyer from the 
cosmic creation. In this way, the first female created by the Supreme 
beings was the romantic character in the patriarchal Meitei 
cosmogony. 

In the same myth, to know the inner value of the parents, 
the God sent the first two sons to roam the universe - sky and 
earth; the weaker third son complained to father; He sent to his 
mother; mother felt pleased when she heard that he loved mother 
than father; the already angered mother for not informing her by 
the two son about their task disclosed the secret of the mission; 
the third son roamed around the seat of father for seven times 
representing the roaming of the universe; and answered the riddle 
that the tree with invisible trunk is father, the stalkless flower is 
mother and the stalkless fruit is their procreation that means their 
children; the father is higher than sky and mother is heavier than 
the earth interpreting high knowledge of father and good 
management of mother. For knowing the ideological value of 
parents or otherwise the competent quality of authority, the throne 
of the God was handed to the third son with the title ‘pakhangba’; 
seven women called lainura were assigned to protect the throne 
and save the ruler. Here, the lainuras who entertained encircling 
the ruler also were the savers of their ruler from the mightier elder 
brothers in the later part of the story. 
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The first son went outside the universe to a celestial place 
keeping distance from the envy of siblings. It was somewhat 
interpreted as the separation of real son and the social son of the 
mother because of the fact that the eldest son was the somatic 
procreation of the father God. The second son burning with anger 
could not be cooled down by father; only mother could console 
him by entitling as ‘Sanamahi’. Thus, motherly power is depicted 
here. But, Sanamahi sensing his mother’s bitter attitude to his elder 
brother who was not bom to his mother left the place. Later, 
Sanamahi became the household deity. 

The Meitei women as protectress: 

In the Meitei mythical narratives, the cultural space of women as 
protrectress is reported. Goddesses who guard the land and are 
worshipped in the months of a year are given below. 

— Chingsang lairema -Ompirennu, funing hukning menpi, 
leiningthumbi, 

— Pokpi tongsannu, thuppi laangsangnu, ikungpi, thuppi 
sangtareng 

— Nungkoibi leimaren-Chakpi leikhombi 

— Yimyao leima - chakha leining huppi, simarengpi 

— Thongak lemaren - siri koting nufa, thngaklen guard - 
kangkoinu 

— Lammapileimaren-laimungchengbi 

— Chifiiron, Leichikpi 

— Santangnu 

— Pokpi santangnu 

— Chinphu sarapi 

— Leimaren lai muchengpi 

— Yaoreipi-leiyanulonpi 
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It is also mentionable that the Meitei women are not at all 
meek and submissive sex. Arunkumar & Arun (2009) writes about 
the rebellious personality of Panthoibi against her own hearth, kith 
and kin as well as all patriarchal norms of Mnipuri society. In 
addition, Ningthorol Lambuba, the account of royal chronicle of 
the Meitei entered many queens during the reigns of different kings 
venturing war. One of the most famous queens was Maharani 
Linthoingambi. 

Women and genealogy in social matrix: 

a. Clan formation and women: 


The Meitei society is an amalgamated society and not a 
single cell mitosis. Their seven clan system is also a fusion of various 
groups. In their mythical belief, Laisna, wife of Pakhangba along 
with six other fairies caught fish with basketry implements at 
Nong eng ngatanpham (within Kangla-palace circumscription). It 
was otherwise a process for gathering and organising into seven 
clans. According to Pakhangba Laihui (old manuscript), riddle 
like writings mentioned seven women forming seven kin groups. 
It runs like the following statements. 

1) Leikak Leiyaren Chanu Laisna caught Pakhang Yoiren 
as Tayang Taothingmang and it became Ningthem/ 
Mangang 

2) Laiyipi/Ahumnu entraped Nonglum (egg) and it 
emerged as Tachirei Yoimongpa. 

3) Laphupi Areinu caught goat and it became Khuyon 
Leikhong (.Leikhong = capital). 

4) Mangwaipi Tonthangnu ( Mangwaipi = one who 
knows past days) entrapped ox and Khuman was 
emerged. 
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5) Chitnu Sachipi caught deer and it bloomed as Moirang. 
Khaba was in danger. 

6) Tungwaipi Tonthangnu ( Tungwaipi = one who knows 
before hand caught buffalo and Luwang was 
separated. 

7) Therepa Chanu Langkappi entrapped tiger and Nganpa 
was bom. Khapa was saved from extinction. 

After this Laisna could not remain at Kanglei (palace) 
and hid at a hilly area by changing her name as Thoinu Ahongpi. 

This mystical riddle like writing seems to be some of proto 
historical recordings for the development of clans. The same wnting 
was also expressed in Khagemba Yumbi (old manuscript) in the 
following style of expression. 

1. Leikak Leiyaren Chanu was the Meitei queen Leisna. 
Pakhangba Ningthem was bom. 

2. Laiyipi was Ahumnu. Nonglum (egg) was brooded. 
Angom was generated. 

3. Laphupi was Mareinu. Goat was entrapped. 
Khuyonthem was bom 

4. Tonthangnu was the Mangwaipi. She caught elephant. 
Khuman was bom. 

5. Thoinu was the Tungwaipi. She caught buffalo and 
Luwang was bom. 

6. Langkappi was the girl of Theretongbam group. She 
entrapped tiger and Nganpa was bom. 

After this occasion, Pakhangba, Angom Khuyonthem, 
Khapa Nganba, Luwang, Sarang Leisangthem, Haorok 
Konthou, MantingMarang, LeraKhongnang, Thang'nga 
Kampong, Lok’khu Lokhan, Heirem Khunchan, Lokkha 
Haokha were merged under seven clans system. 
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At present, there are seven yeks which can be lengthen 
into 9 salais. The kin groups are given here. 



Yek 


Salai 

1. 

Mangang/Ningthouja (i) 

Ningthouja, 

2. 

Angom 


Angom 

3. 

Sarang Leisangthem 

Cm) 

Chenglei /Chenglei 



(iv) 

Leisang 

4. 

Khaba Nganba 

(v) 

Khaba 



(vi) 

Nganba 

5. 

Luwang 


Luwang 

6. 

Khuman 

(viii) 

Khuman 

7. 

Moirang 

(ix) 

Moirang. 


b. Reckoning the genealogies 

Again, in reckoning the genealogies of the present day 
patri-clans, the descent is traced in matri-focal line. The descriptive 
writings which are narrated through the passage of time is produced 
here. 

(i) Leikak Leiyarel Chanu gave birth Leisanglen Asangba, (ii) 
Leitonglen Chanu gave birth Leitonglen Atongba, (iii) Leiphuren 
Chanu bore Leitanglen Lintang Sangba, (iv) Konphu Leiphu 
Chanu bore Konsourel, (v) Laiyek Laikhot Chanu had the 
sons Kuptreng and Sentreng. Later, the six groups were 
developed into seven groups. From the seven group there 
sprang the seven Yeks, (i) Yimuraba’s group became Khuman , 

(ii) Yingouraba into Lnwang, (iv) Memanba into Angom, (v) 
Asangba into Sarang Leisangthem, (vi) Arangba into 
Moirang, (vii) Angangba into Ningthem-mayum. 
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Among the Meiteis there are uterine pool locally known 
aspen tinnaba. Pen means grandmother. So it is the togetherness 
of grandmother or in other word, relation tracing through uterine 
pool. There is another word -Leinung pen tinnaba. Leinung 
means ‘underneath’. Thus, it means the underneath common 
maternal relationship. An illustrative genealogical chart of Lenung 
Pen tinnaba after Pundit Atombapu Bidyaratna is given below. 


A A 

Pureiromba Angou 


7A 

Pureilemr.usu 


A 

Khamjmgkon 
(bscame Nganba sub-clan) 


T A 

Khaba yipuroi 


A 

Krumkoiba 

(became Khaba sub-clan) 


--V-- 

Leinung pen timaba 


Some scholars viewed that the relationship considering 
pen tinnaba was in past time regarded mbre important than the 
yek exogamy. But, at present, yek exogamy is the most important 
rule to consider alliance. The underneath uterine pool of Leinung 
Pen tinnaba is given below. 


There exist the Leinung Pen tinnaba relations between/among: 


1. lineage members of the Angom (Khoidom’s descent) 
clan i.e., i. Kaswam ii.Akoijam iii. Ningombam iv. 
Laitonjam v. Huirem and lineage members of the 
Luwang (Mandom’s descent) clan i.e., i. Khoknam 


ii.Sambanduram iii. Khoibam. 
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Khoidom is the son of Angom Pureiromba while Mandom 
is the adopted son of Luwang Punsiba. The biological 
father of Mandom was Koubru. But they are sons of same 
mother-Liklapicha. 

2. lineage members of the Sarang Leisangthem clan 
like i.Thangjam ii. Tongbram iii. Saraisam iv. Loitam 
v. Tourangbam vi. Thumganba vii. Ngathem 
viii.Myanglambam ix.Lousigam x.Leisangthem 
xi.Khagokpam xii. Mairenbam xiii. Naosekpam xiv. 
Yumgudam xv. Khoisanam xvi.Meinam xvii. Heiwam 
xviii Sarangthem xix Wairokpam xx. Chanam xxi 
Elangbam xx ii. Chingakham xxiii. Sarokhaibam xxiv 
Maiba Thiyam xxv Samnom the lineage members of 
i .Konthoujam ii.Haorokpam iiLThangjam Yupanbam 
iv. Wakanbam v.Konjengbam vi.Loktonbam 
viiYangoibam viii.Hemoibam and lineage members of 
the Moirang Aribam Khwang sub clan like i. 
Haorongbam ii. Konjengbam iii. Laikhujam 
iv.Akuram v. Lisam 

Ancestress - Huimu Leima 

3. lineage members of Khaba Nganba clan like i. 
Nongjengbam ii.Khuraijam and iii. Khumujam 

Ancestress - Leichik Nganbi 

4. lineage members of the Luwang Salai (clan) like i. 
Hijam ii. Salam and lineage members of the Khuman 
Salai viz. i. Oinam ii. Maimom iii.Langheibam iv. 
Moichem v. Laishram 


Ancestress -Nganu 
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5. lineage members of the MoirangAnouba sub clan like 

i. Thokchom ii. Soibam Pukhrambam iii. Soibam iv. 
Singkhangbam v. Moirang Keithelakpam vi. 
Thangjam vii. Moirangmayum viii. Aheibam (Moirang 
inba) ix.Lairenmayumx.Laiphrakpamxi.Khoinaijam 
xii.Leimajamxiii. MoirangKhwairakpamxiv Moirang 
Wangkhem xv. Hidam xvi Ngangkham and lineage 
members of the Moirang clan like /. Khuyonthem ii. 
Mungkhom iii. Khoiyangbam iv. Kiyam v. Moirang 
Lairenmayum vi. Toupokpam vii. Pundonjam vii. 
Shangdonjam 

Ancestress - Leinung 
Yuchakha 

6. lineage members of the Khuman Salai like i.Akham 

ii. Ayam lineage members of the Khaba sub clan like /. 
Nongjengbam ii. Khuraijam and lineage members of 
the Nganba sub clan like Meihoubam ii. Tekcham 

iii. Aheibam Thongam iv.Khumujam v.Thongam vi. 
Khamnam vii Thinbam viii. Longnjam ix Sanjiram 
x.Khaidem. 

Ancestress - Chinphurol Leichik 

While discussing about Pen tinnaba, we can also see the 
term Pi tinnaba. Pen means grandmother whereas Pi means 
mother. Both rules try to cover the cognatic descendants of uterine 
relationships even though the Meiteis have patrilocal residence. 
Not only through a common ancestress, but through the female 
siblings, the rules of Pen and Pi tinnba recollect generation line. 
Referring the alliance union, kin related through Pi tinnaba are 
tabooed at least upto 2 generations/degree. Thirty-five cases of 
pi tinnaba are found from various puyas and these kin groups 
still have to prohibit marital relationship. An interpretation 
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d. Reputation to women in the accounts of kin groups: 

The accounts of genealogy were entitled after women of 
the clan or lineage, for instance, the genealogical account of 
Moirang Anouba group is entitled after their womenfolk as 
Koubaron Ningthouja as Wangamlon, Angom as Nongbanlon, 
Khuman as Khayoyron, Luwang as Nungbanlon, 
Moirnag(Ariba) as Iwanglon, Haorongbam, Lisam, 
Haorokpam, Konjengbam, Laikujam as Khuwanglon, Sarang 
Leisangthem, HaorokKonthoujam as Chinphuron, Nganba as 
Nganuron, etc. There are 58 titles of women belonging to different 
lineages or clans as described in the puya called Penlon tengtha 
(Naoroibam, 1998). Again, in the puyas of the Meiteis, genealogy 
was described in the manner: first, the name of a woman - gives 
birth to - the name of a man (means her son); then, another name 
of woman (means son’s wife) - gives birth to - the name of a man 
(means son’s son). For instance, in Nganbalon (genealogical 
account of Nganba group), it is written as - Puroi Lemnusu gives 
birth to Khamchingkol Haiheiba. Princess from Chingsong gives 
birth to Nganba and so on. Thus, in reckoning patrilineal descent 
of a kin group, the description of the ancestor’s mother particularly 
her natal family is first mentioned to be followed by his name and 
further, the description of his daughter-in-law to befollowd by his 
son’s name and so on. 

Conclusion: 

Though there prevails patrilineal descent with patrilocal 
residence among the Meiteis, there were various mythical elements 
for procuring a large bubble of women in their cultural space. 
They were taking a great role in the formation of the Meitei society. 
There were many matrifocal elements as indicated by the legal or 
jural in genetricem importance to the women transmitted through 
the uterine pools. Again, women’s liberty to remarry without losing 
her reputed status means their cultural emancipation from early 
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days. For instance, Leinung Yabirok, mother of Pakhangba (who 
was the originator of seven clans as according to one school of 
Meitei Scholars) married for three times and she was described 
as the queen for three kings. Besides, the issues were treated as 
owned by mothers rather than by father. It may indicate that the 
Meitei society was not truly patriarchal, and tilted towards women’s 

power in past. 
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Introduction: 

From early time onward Manipur has been a meeting place 
of different cultures. The contemporaiy cultural fabrics of Manipur 
are the results of interaction between native culture and non native 
one. Religion being one of the most important aspects of culture, 
the arrival of a new religion unavoidably entails intrusion of 
associated cultural traits along with it. The first evidence for alien 
culture in Manipur dates back to the time of King Khongtekcha in 
the 8th century AD. However the influences of outside cultures 
mainly those related to Hinduism began to gain strength only in the 
18th and 19th century AD. Nevertheless, ever since the 15th 
century Vaisnavite phase of its culture, there has been gradual 
transformation in the society of Manipur. Historically speaking, 
the immigration of Brahmins from different parts of India started 
during the reign of king Kiyamba(1467-1508), who started 
worshipping Vishnu- an image gifted from a Shan chief of Pong 
dynasty of Burma and consecrated it in a brick temple which still 
exists in Vishnupur district of Manipur as Vishnu Temple. As the 
Brahmin arriving from this period are given shelter and patronage 
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by the king the Bhakti movement ofNorth India centred Manipur 
in some form or other. The old text of Manipur “BamonMeihourol” 
mentioned of immigration of Brahmins from different parts oflndia 
And then during the reign of great king Garibniwaj (1709-1740)who 
was converted by turns into GoudiyaVaisnavism and Ramandi 
cult, Hinduism became a state religion and the religion was 
practically forced on the people of Manipur. Religious persecution 
made its appearance even though the traditional deities and Hindu 
gods and goddesses co-existed. The Manipuris are now a 
composite group having lyres of cultural interactions. Luckily in 
this process of Sanskritisation, the old culture is not rooted out 
but is simply overlapped by new features and both are alive and 
constitute the psyche of the people. It is worth mentioning here 
that no exact date is known as to when the influence of Hinduism 
started in Manipur and there are diverse views regarding it. 

The purpose of this paper is to highlight the tradition and 
beliefs that have been associated with the Meiteis from the very 
beginning and which exists even today in tandem with numerous 
other sets of traditions related with Hinduism. Though the features 
of both the indigenous religion as well as the Hinduism constituted 
the culture of Meiteis ever since their adoption of Hinduism, these 
group ofpeople still keep alive many of the cultural traits originally 
associated with them. There has also been a widespread desire to 
revive their culture among the Meiteis. Such desires occasionally 
erupted into movements and in 1930 the revivalist movement for 
the indigenous religion of Manipur was started. The traditional 
religion was named Sanamahism. It is an ancient indigenous religion 
withrichmythology andrituals. Meiteis who primarily live in the valley 
follow several faiths and religions tracing back to its unique historical 
past. The major religion of Meiteis before the advent of Hinduism 
was the worship of Sanamahi or Sun god or a form of living fire. 
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Early forms ofMeitei religion were mainly that of animism 
and ancestor worship. They were related to daily day to day life. 
They worshipped mainly natural things and phenomena such as 
big trees, fire, water, rain, mountains, lakes etc. as well as their 
ancestors to feel a sense of protection from many uncertainties of 
daily life (death, injuries, miseries and so on). It is believed that 
indigenous Meitei religion got refined and evolved into the present 
form from such rudimentary prototypes. Such religious practices 
among the Meiteis are still found in different forms. They include 
mainly, 

1. Worship of Lamlai (Gods of country side who shade off into 
Nature God) 

2. Worship of Umanglai (God or deities of the forest believed 
to have been forms by the spirits of their forefathers) 

3. Worship of Emunglai (Household deities who govern life, 
birth and the death of individuals) 

Before proceeding into the discussion of the above forms 
it will be helpful to first know about the basic philosophy ofMeitei 
religion. Meiteis believe that the universe is created by a supreme 
immortal being called “SidabaMapu”(‘Sidaba’ means ‘immortal’). 
He is also known with different names AtiyaSidaba (immortal sky 
god), AtingaSidaba (old form), poklenpokpasatlensatpa etc. 
Before the creation of this world He was believed to be alone in 
the sky. Then he created LeimarelSidabi (Universal mother 
Goddess), then 9 Lainingthou (head gods), 7 Lainura (Goddesses) 
and lastly Umanglai (sylvan deities). They began to dwell in a 
region bounded by seven (7) chains of hills known as 
“KoubrugiMasaigon” after the creation of the earth. According to 
the Meitei belief the earth or the portion of it where mankind live, 
was created by uplifting the landmasses from within a vast stretch 
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of water. Kangla, still preserving as the sacred place and former 
palace of Manipur was the first dry place and it was believed to 
be the first dwelling place of all Gods. 

Worship of Lamlai 

Lamlai or God of Country side that are believed to bring 
miseries and death to mankind are worshipped in the first and last 
Saturday of Lamta(last month of Meitei Calender) to please them 
get benediction. Saroikhangba(feeding the evil spirits) is the 
rite performed to please them. This is a very important traditional 
ritual ceremony and is performed on the merging point of three 
roads from different directions by the elderly ladies. This is done 
in the morning when the sun shines with prayer offering uncooked 
rice, vegetables of different kinds and other things like chilly, salt 
and coins to the spirits of numeral world to protect the human 
beings from the harms and hardships that may come during the 
year. It is a strong belief that all gods and goddesses of every 
locality assemble at night on a suitable place of their liking and 
discuss the pros and cons of the coming year relating to human life 
and they also decide who are going to be demised during the 
year. This is known as Laikhundinnaba(Meeting among gods) in 
which the deciding deity of the house must participate. So, people 
pray to Sanamahi(household God) to guard off the family members 
from the harms and death of any one pf them during the coming 
year. Hence, this ceremony on the first and second Saturday is a 
must of the Meiteis. In these particular days it is forbidden among 
the Meiteis to stay outside their home during the night. This is based 
on the belief that one may encounter with those evil spirits ifone stays 
outside the protection of their household deities during the night. 

Worship of Umanglai 

Forest deities are worship through a religious ceremony 
called “Lai haraoba”, the mother of all the Socio-religious, ritual 
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cultural activities of the Meiteis which is a term formed by the 
combination of two different root words Lai and Haraoba of 
Manipuri dialect. Lai means God/Goddesses or Deity and 
Haraoba stands for the literal meaning as merry making of the 
deity/ god or goddesses vice versa. It is perhaps the traditional 
cultural mirror of the land and its people having abundance of 
undiscovered cultural activities and other resources. It reflects the 
Meitei way of living life in great full ofritual activities, art & culture 
and co-curricular activities etc. Its importance in the Meiteis society 
is immense because every form of human activities has been 
reflected in this ritual festival. The creation theory of the universe, 
existence human beings and subsequent civilization on earth 


procreation of human beings in the womb of a mother, discovery 
and practices of Agriculture, settle life, art ofyam spi nnin g, weaving 


clothes, making houses etc can be seen through this festival. The 
philosophic values ofthis ritual festival remained the most practically 
sophisticated ideology of humanity on earth. 


The observation ofthis festival begins in the spring season 
and ended in the summer season (April to June). Tn some locals, 
this ritual festival is also observed in the months of May to June. It 
is observed that there are around 364 Umanglais (sylvan deities) 
in the state. The shrine house or the temple of the deities 
sporadically located in every locals ofMeiteis communities mainl y 
in the valley region. All the gods and goddesses of these shrines 
are believed to be the ancestors and ancientness’s who had earlier 
had their earthly existence sometimes in the past. 

Another important form of worshipping of Umanglai is 
ApokpaKhurumba (bowing down to the apokpa). They are 
the ancestors of the immediate family circle. These are called the 
Apokpa, from the word ‘Pokpa’ meaning ‘to beget or to give 
birth to’. The Apokpa are the deceased males of the previous 
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three generations (the father, grandfather and great-grandfather), 
who looks after the interests of the family. Worship ofApokpa is 
carried out by each household as a closely knit group. It is a very 
detailed ritual which must be precisely observed. Many restricted 
rules are there in the way of offering foods to this deity like the 
food which is going to offer for the Apokpa must never be cooked 
by an unmarried girl, it should be cooked by the head of the every 
particular clan of each Apokpa, or by his wife or a married woman 
of the household. And the food of the very day is not allowed to 
offer to anybody except the household members. 

Worship of Imunglai 

In every house of the Meiteis there are sacred places inside 
the house for household deities. God LainingthouSanamahi 
occupies a comer in the south west of the innermost room. 
Goddess Leimarelsidabi occupies another comer beside him. They 
are worship for the happiness and prosperity of the household. 
Sanamahi is also believed to protect the household from evil spirits. 
Prayers are offered at early in the morning, at noon, at the period 
of transition from day to night (twilight). The evening prayer is 
done by offering fire lamps. 

LaningthouSanamahi is regarded by Meiteis as the head 
god without whose blessings humankind can not exist. Sanamahi 
is worshipped on the 3rd day of Meitei Calendar (mid April to 
mid May) mainly on Sunday. The rites and ritual of the present 
day are the remnants of the forms practiced by lives that have 
disappeared thousands of years ago. 

LeimarelSidabi is believed to protect mankind from ill- 
health and diseases. An earthen pot filled with water is kept at the 
sacred place of the Goddess. The water signifies the blood of the 
mother’s womb that gives birth to life. 
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Special worship of these two deities is carried out during 
Cheiraoba, New Year’s Festival, which takes place in Manipur 
on the first day of Manipuri month Sajibu (March). Seasonal fruits 
and flowers are offered to them and the earthen pots which are 
placed at their sacred spots in the house are cleansed. On this 
very day a further rite is carried out at the gate of the compound 
of each house. Here three portions of rice, together with certain 
side dishes, are set out. These are said to be for the past year, for 
the present year, and that of the coming year. The Gods who are 
thought to partake of these offerings are given the names 
IrammabaTummaba (He, who is the lord of the land), 
KumsanaKumlikla (one who is chief for the year), and 
IramShenbaTushenba (He, who is the guardian of the land). 
Nothing further is known of these Gods, who are only worshipped 
at this particular time. 

Hearth Deity/PhungaLairu is also one of the important 
household deities worship by the Meiteis. “Phu”means fire and 
the place where fire is burnt inside the house is called “Phunga”. 
Meiteis consider the hearth or fireplace where they cook their 
meals as sacred as it sustains human life. An iron tripod is place 
over the fire. The three legs of the tripod signifies the three deities 
of Mangang, Luwang and Khuman. It also signifies three life giving 
elements of nature, i.e. Fire, Water and Air. Before the use of 
iron, three stones place around the hearth. Even to the present 
day when a child felt ill in a Meitei household grains of rice and 
flowers are offered to the hearth deity. This practised is believed 
to cure the ill child. 

The hearth deity is called EmoinuAhongbi(God of 
Surplus). She is worshipped on the 12th of the Meitei month 
Wakching(December-January). Along with this celebration once 
a year as a festival, it can be noted that Emoinu is also worshipped 
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everyday as part of a Meitei ritual in every house by offering a 
small portion of cooked rice before eating. Nowadays it is noticed 
that in the modem household there is no Phungalairu but a modem 
fireplace is constructed in which every ritual and custom related 
to Emoinu is performed. The flux of modernity cannot erode the 
Meitei belief system. Tradition will persist through generation as it 
is the outcome of the shared group and may progress and come 
into view in varied ways with a tinge of contemporariness in it. 
Although we find a huge change in the way we celebrate Emoinu 
in the present time but its essence and significance will remain 
same as forever. 

It will not be possible to accommodate and discuss the 
whole set of beliefs and rituals of a group of people in a single 
essay. And what I have discussed here is only a small important 
portion of a larger whole. Besides this there remained numerous 
other forms of beliefs and rituals associated with Meiteis which I 
have not included here but still considered important in their day 
to day life. 

Conclusion: 

Manipur has rich traditional socio religious cultural heritage 
originally associated with it owing to the long history of its 
civilization. The ways of the life of a group of people are influenced 
by the religion they follow in a society such as that of Meiteis 
where religion occupies significant place. The set of beliefs and 
rituals of Meiteisare the product of contact and interaction between 
native religion and the alien ones. The advent of Hinduism certainly 
had its impact on the pre existing religions and associated cultural 
set up of the region. The Pre Hindu beliefs and rituals of Meiteishas 
rich assemblage of concepts and philosophies unique to them. 
Meiteis beliefs in the existence of a supreme being as the originator 
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of the Universe. The worships of ancestors, hearth deities and 
different forms of household as well as non household deities are 
based on their beliefs that some unseen forces have control over 
their lives. To continue their lives prosperously and peacefully they 
need blessings from such forces. According to them uncertainties 
and injuries to human lives are caused by the wrath of these forces 
and are avoidable if rituals are performed to please them. The set 
of beliefs and rituals of Meiteis therefore, seem to have sprung 
from early forms similar in many ways with animism. These 
prototypes got enriched, refine and evolved with time into what 
we see as today. Different weaves of influences from neighbours 
throughout its long history also have played significant role in the 
process. However, it is also seen that many of the original practices 
are still preserved and remained to exist side by side with new 
ones setting the ways of life of Meiteis. 
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Introduction: 

Research insight into music is possible using methods and 
approaches inherent to musicology and anthropology (Natalia, 
2013, p. 161). In an anthropological approach to the study of 
music, (Merriam, 1964), music is regarded as a cultural 
phenomenon and as a human phenomenon, produced by people 
for people and existing and functioning in a social situation. Key 
investigations in the anthropology of music identify several types of 
musical behavior: physical, verbal, social, and learning behavior 
(ibid). 

The first and simplest element of music is rhythm, and in 
singing or dancing, a desire for some sound that shall clearly mark 
it, is universal; hence, in the absence of musical instruments, the 
custom of snapping the fingers, clapping the hands, beating the 
hips and stamping the feet; and I am inclined to follow Rowbothaml 
in believing that the art of instrumental music in prehistoric times 
passed through three stages, which may be designated the ‘‘drum”, 
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the “pipe and the “lyre” type (Mead, p. 319-320,1924). The 
primitive musical instruments appeared as the human beings started 
imitating sounds of nature, using sounds to protect themselves, 
sometimes, just for the sake of the harmony (Siddiqui and Basu 
n.d.). Musical instruments evolved over the years from hollow 
reed or rattling of stones, to add nuances to musical expressions 
(ibid). Inall historical periods, traditional folk instrumentshadasignificant 
role, especially within the boundaries of certain ceremonies, customs, 
feasts, as well as other forms oflife in certain social communities (Talam, 
J. 2013). Therefore, music and musical instruments are the inseparable 
part of almost all the societies in the world. 

Like other societies, folk music and musical instruments 
are also an intrinsic part of Kom culture. An effort here is made to 
classify the Kom traditional musical instruments according to 
Hombostel-Sachs system, discuss and understand their importance 
in their religious ceremonies, crop fertilities, healing and other life 
crises (Scupin, R., 2000) that are intertwined with the traditional 
social practices of the people. 

Theoretical Background: 

Throughout history, various methods of musical instrument 
classification have been used. Among them, the most commonly 
used system in use is the Hombostel-Sachs system. In 1888 Victor- 
Charles Mahillon adopted a system having four groups as strings, 
winds, drums, and other percussion. This scheme was later taken 
up by Erich von Hombostel and Curt Sachs. Their scheme is 
widely used today by ethnomusicologists and organologist, and is 
most often known as the Hombostel-Sachs system (or the Sachs- 
Hombostel system). 

The original Sachs-Hombostel system classified instruments into 
four main groups: 
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1. Idiophones, such as the Xylophone, which produce sound 
by vibrating themselves; 

2. Membranophones, such as drums or kazoos, which 
produce sound by a vibrating membrane; 

3. Chordophones, such as the piano or cello, which produce 
sound by vibrating strings; 

4. Aerophones, such as the pipe organ or oboe, which 
produce sound by vibrating columns of air. 

Objectives of the study: 

—» To document Kom musical instruments which are facing 
challenges from modem musical instruments. 

To explore the manipulation of various musical 
instruments. 

-> To investigate musical instruments associated with their 
socio-cultural life. 

Significance of the study: 

Music is about expression, communication, release, 
celebration, worship, ritual and enjoyment, and the instruments 
support them all. Globalization is threatening many musical and 
oral traditions as young people are turning away from their cultural 
traditions. People who traditionally competed against one another 
in displays of dancing and singing with musical accompaniment 
and performed rituals with music and/or song is diverging from 
actual ceremonies performed in villages due to advent of 
Christianity. With the advancement of civilization, rapid 
modernization and with the rise of dominant cultures, the oral 
tradition, including tribal songs and music, is in the process of 
depletion. Therefore, a scientific documentation of the subject is 
highly significant at the present situation in order to conserve the 
age old musical tradition of the Kom tribe of Manipur. 
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Methodology: 

Primary data were collected directly from the Kom 
inhabited four villages namely Khoirentak, Upper Kom Keirap, 
Lower Kom Keirap and Kakching Manthak Kom by using two 
research tools such as in-depth interview and observation. Apart 
from these tools, photography and videography were also 
employed to record data. In-depth interviews were conducted 
with the help of prepared interview guide among the selected key 
informants. 


Recorded data were sorted, analyzed and presented in tabular as 
well as descriptive form. Data on the classification of musical 
instruments were done according to the Hombostel-Sachs system. 

Findings: 



1. Membranophone (drum) -.There are two kinds of drums 
as Vakhung and Khuangche used by the Kom people. Vakhung 
is a kind of drum made by the cylindrical wang marvong tree 
(gmelina arborea Linn.). It is also known as Waikhuang. Two 
faces of hollowed cylindrical 
wood are covered by the skin 
of cow. 


This drum is played by 
two men. One of them will 
stand, hanging the drum on his 
shoulder and play one side of 
drum with the help of 
khongsukna (wood stick) .... 
winch gives the bass sound and (Kakching Mantak Kom) 

the other will sit in the front and play the drum with two chakadi 
(bamboo drum stick. The men who play this musical instrument 
are known as khungpu. 
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Khuangche is also a kind of drum which is same as 
vakhong but smaller in size. It is made up by the wang marvong 
as Vakhung. Khuangche is 
differentiated from Vakhung 
while manipulating the 
instrument. In case of 
Khuangche, it is played by 
only one man. It is used almost 
all the festivals and rituals of 
the Kom people. 

Khuangche (Upper Kom Keirap) 

2. Aerophone (wind instrument): 

There are two kinds of wind instruments under the 
aerophone among the Kom people. They are Rushem and 
Setak ratki. 

Rushem: 




Rushem (Khoirentak) r Parts of Rushem 

Source:http://shakmachanongmaithem.blogspot.in/ 
2011/12/rushem-musical-instrument.html 
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It is a musical instrument which is just like a bagpipe. It is 
made of dry bitter gourd, attaching six small bamboo wind pipes 
which give different sounds. While fitting these wind pipe bee- 
wax is used to conceal the holes tightly. The artist who plays 
rushem is lenown as sempu. It is believed to have godly tuned 
that can entice any the girl of the village. The story of Rengtonghoi 
is made celebrated with this musical instrument. 

Rushem being an important accompaniment of song and 
dance is played in every festive and ceremonial ocassions among 
the Kom people and other Kuki-Chin tribal groups of Manipur. It 
is a wind instrument prepared by master craftsman in a local fashion 
by using locally available materials like bamboo, dry gourd, bee- 
wax, powder of conch-shell and feather of Cock. Rushem consists 
of a resonating body prepared from shell of bottle gourd. It is six 
reeds of bamboo with buzzers (Rushem Jang ) made from thin 
plate ofbrass fixed uniformly in each ofthese wind pipe by inserting 
into the holes as arrayed in the figure illustrated above. The upper 
holes contain three large size Kache (bamboo reeds/ wind pipe) 
while other three are fitted in specified order just below the upper 
holes. While fitting these wind pipe bee-wax is used to conceal 
the holes tightly. Each of these Kache bears holes called Khor to 
play different tunes and notes. A bellow ( Atumna ), made of 
bamboo pipe is inserted from the mouth of the gourd. This bellow 
contains a notch near the bottom called At hi Supna for supplying 
wind uniformly into the shell to resonate from the vibrating sound 
of the buzzer. The buzzer being the most important part of Rushem, 
creates desirable sounds and notes. It is meaningfully represented 
by the name Rushem Jung which literary means the root/ genital 
of Rushem. According to a folk belief, ‘Rushem Jung is the divine 
representation of father -the creator while womb-shaped body 
represents the divine mother. The divine union creates the most 
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enchanting and beautiful sound of Rushem’.Source: Me and 
museum: rusem a musical instrument shak macha nongmaithem. 
blogspot.com/.../rushem-musical-instrument.html 


Setak ratki: 



This musical 
instrument is made of 
buffalo’s horn. The 
sound is given by beating 
with a wood stick made 
from sahi khuhi (sahi 
castanopsis tribuloides 
A. Dc.). This wood stick 
is tied with near the 
receding end with the help of a string by making a hole on the 
horn. Only men are sanctioned to manipulate this instrument. This 
instrument is used in all festivals and rituals of the Kom people. 


3. Chordophone (string instrument): 


Sirangdar is the 
only instrument 
found under this 
class in the Kom 
musical world. 

This' composite 
musical instrument Sirangdar(\Jpper Kom Keirap) 

is more like a violin in structure. The man part is made up of either 
wang (gmelina arborea Linn. ) or mango wood with three iron 
strings attaching from bottom or base to the other end (top). These 
three strings have their different name as Ate, Aa-oi and Apui 
which give different sounds. The most important structural 
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characteristic in this musical instrument is pigeon like in structure 
while looking from the top and it is very necessary to have this 
structure in every sirangdar. Other part of the instrument is made 
of bamboo strip and horse tail hair. The two ends of the bamboo 
strip are tied with by the horse tail hairs to give an appropriate 
sound by rubbing against the three strings. 

4. Idiophone (gong/non-drum percussion): 

Under the category of idiophone, there are two types of 
instruments found in the Kom music. They are soom (gong) and 
tonka. 

Soom (gong) : This musical instrument is one of the most important 
instruments among the Kom people. It is a kind of gong which is 
specially made of bronze. The person who plays this musical 
instrument (gong) is known as sum kashuk in their local name. 
The sound given by this musical instrument is very huge and can 
go very far and wide. They use this musical instrument mainly in 
death ceremony to disseminate the information of death to the 
whole villagers. 

Beside this, there are other two kinds of gongs which are 
smaller in size compared to that of soom. They are darkang and 
dar-padar. 

Darkang : This musical instrument is same as soom in structure 
but smaller in size. There are four kinds of darkang with different 
in size as well as in producing sound. It is used in the burial 
ceremony. 

Dar-padar: This instrument is also a kind of gong but structurally 
it is different from any other soom. The shape of this musical 
instrument is like a dish plate. There are three kind of dar-pardar 
which have difference in size and sound. 
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These kinds of gongs are played by stick of which a rubber 
top is fixed on one side which is known as dar-shukna in their 
local name. 



Soom 


Different types of sooms. 


Tonka :This musical instrument is one of the 
simplest instruments while making as well as 
playing. It is made of bamboo by cutting one 
piece of bud from the middle. 



Tonka 


Musical Instruments and Socio-cultural Association: 

S1 - Type Name of Socio - cultural 

No. Classification. the Instrument Association 

1. Membranophone Vakhung or Used at the time of 

(drums/percussion Waikhuang emergencies — like 

instrument) attacked by the wild 

animals, war and 
invasion, natural 
calamities etc. 
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Khuangche 

Used almost all 
occasions of festivals 
and rituals like 
khongthak (pung 
hongba), lungkam 
(nunghongba ), feast 
of merit etc. 

Aerophone 
(wind instrument) 

Rushem 

Used almost all 
occasions of festivals 
and rituals. Also used 
as an instrument to 
woo girls. 

Chordophone 
(string instrument) 

Sirangdar 

Used in any cultural, 
rituals, festivals and 
social functions. 

Idiophone 

Darkang 

Used to disseminate 

(gong/non-drum 

Soom 

Dar-padar 

Tonka 

news of one’s death in 
the village as well as 
burial ceremony. 

Mostly used by 


youngster to appease 
their love ones. 


Musical Instruments and their significances: 

Traditional Kom rituals were often associated with music. 
They believe that the significance of this pigeon like artwork 
structure is that the sound given by this musical instrument is just 
like a sound given by pigeon. That's why all serangdars have this 
pigeon like artwork structure. The pigeon like artwork on this 
musical instrument shows that the people have age old skill in 
sculpture as well as in woodwork. 

Rushem (bamboo wind pipe) is the divine representation 
of father -the creator, while womb-shaped body (dry bitter gourd) 
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represents the divine mother as folk belief on rushem indicates 
male - female representation in the instrument which hi ghl ights 
gender just Kom society. 

Proclamation of death and burial with the soom in the 
traditional society also indicates the importance of musical 
instruments to relay messages. Ifaperson is death in a Kom village, 
they use to play the musical instrument soom 3 times continuously 
to disseminate the death massage to the whole village and thereafter 
for the burial ceremony. This means that if the sound of soom is 
heard 3 times continuously, they know there is a death in this v illag e 

Musical Instruments and the origin of Kom: 

The origin of their musical instrument is also seen very 
clearly in one of their songs that sang when the Kom people 
emerged from the cave ( khurpui ). The name of the song is 
“khurpui ja hongsok hla 

ZKHURPUI JA HONGSOK HLA ” 

“Sem roo katun lam hma keiroija 
Heru toi hei nijai leh inthoija 
Chingkhong tling tling jaihla reng reng 
Khurpui hma so re-i ajai ajai” 

The song means that 
“Let the rushem player go in front 
Dear Kom brother and sister 
Let’s get outside from this cave 
With the story that teach by our 
grandfather 

Playing with of waikhuang. 

This song clearly shows that before they came out from 
the cave, musical instruments such as waikhuang (drum) and 
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rushem were existed and also shows long association of music 
and instruments with the people. 

Dance, Music, Musical Instruments and Social Life: 

Dance, Music and musical instruments are an integral part 
of the Kom culture. In sakhung dance, the lambathokna (drum 
beating) is played with the help of vakhung (drum) to encourage 
the dancer before the beginning of the dance and the 
khungmanken (drum beating) is played at the last of dance 
indicating the dance is about to end. Khuangche (drum) is mainly 
used in the festival called derphun (arrow shooting festival), death 
ceremony and vaikhumlang (dance). In early days, soldiers used 
to sing songs by beating Khuangche when they came back home 
after winning wars. 

Along with the instrumentation, singing is used in many 
cases to evoke specific moods: sadness, happiness, or a sense of 
spirituality (Mensah, 1983). The same is also witnessed in case of 
the Kom people. Most of them are songs of celebration of life 
expressing beauty, strength, power, wealth, love, care, hunting, 
harvesting, sawing, war victory and other life crises. KhurpuiLam 
(a dance of pride and joy about themselves as sung in the Khurpui 
song), Lam KutLam and Salin Lam (dance of harvesting festival), 
BuntakLam (dance during derphun - arrow shooting festivals), 
Dar Lam (dance perform by young boys and girls accompanied 
with the rhythm of small gong), Waikep Lam (war dance performed 
by the Kom warriors), WaikhongLam (a community dance for 
joy, achievement and happiness, performed in pairs accompanied 
with the rhythm of the big khuangche drum, rushem, setak ratki 
and even sirangdar), Sakhong lam (dance perform during 
celebration of the hunt accompanied with rhythm of the big drum 
vakhung and soom) etc. are all accompanied with the musical 
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instruments. Therefore, dancing, singing, and playing musical 
instruments ensure a dynamic event transpires in the world ofKom 
society. 

Conclusion: 

In Kom culture, different musical instruments are used to 
transmit messages of various degrees. Such include giant slit 
wooden drum ( vakhung/khuangche), metal gong (soom), 
bagpipe ( rushem ) and string instrument ( sirangder ). Musical 
instruments of all four categories according to Hombostel-Sachs 
system are found among the Kom of Manipur. Regarding about 
music, “it is here that no-one can look at their music as independent 
of their life” (Birendrakumar, 2008). Music and musical instruments 
permeate Kom social life and has a function, a role to play in 
society; dance and songs accompanied with musical instruments 
are used for religious ceremonies and rituals, to teach and give 
guidance, to tell stories, to mark the stages of life and death and to 
provide political guidance or express content and discontent. In 
this way, in the Kom society, music and musical instruments are 
integrated cultural part of the larger cultural whole. 

Recommendation: 

• Workshops on making and manipulation of the instruments 
will save the objects and the associated knowledge from complete 
extinction. 

• Cultural musical competitions will instill an urge among 
the youth to master the art of performing and manufacturing the 
instruments. 

• Exhibitions, seminars, competitions, festivals and awards 
on folk music and musical instruments will enable the display/ 
practice of the cultural forms of the Kom people for the retention 
of their cultural heritage. 
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